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PEE PACE. 


The present treatise is intended for students 
preparing for the University First Examination in 
Arts. Without overburdening their memory, to 
give them the necessary principles, a taste for 
higher study, aud to enable them to gain fair maiks 
in their examination have been the author’s object. 

The author’s thanks are due to the Revd. 
W. Robb, M. A., for the trouble be took occasionally 
in correcting proof sheets of tho first edition. 

Ib is more from necessity than from any other 
consideration that the second edition of the Manual 
of Deductive Logic is offered to the public. The 
author’s experience as a Professor of Logic for tha 
last few years led him to mako some valuable 
additions to the conteuts of the book, aud some 
alterations in the body of it. Siuce the date of 
publication of the first edition of the Manual many 
applications have been received from candidates of 
almost all the Universities of India in which it has 
invariably been stated that students, not having the 
advantages of attending lectures in Colleges, or 
belonging to Colleges in which lectures may not bo 
efficient enough, hare already found a great help in 
the compendium. 
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The authojr ljas.tho pleasure to state here that he 
has noticed youngmen not learning Deductive Logic 
beforehand, have, from their study of the Manual 
for a mouth or two, passed the Intermediate or F.A. 
Examination successfully. 

The present edition contains many principles and 
explanations, which beginners of the science are 
not expected to find within their easy reach. 

His Highness, Maharaja Rajendia Singh, &c., &c., 
bas been gracious euough to patronise this 
publication. Had it not been for the munificence 
and great literary taste of His Highness, tUis edition 
would, probably, bavo been long delayed. 

Patiala, January 1S92, 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

. ■o«o«- o ■ ' ■ > 

Section I. 


On Definition and Parts of Logic. 

Dr. Ueberweg defines ‘Logie’ as ‘the science of tlie 
regulative laws of human knowledge.’ The definition 
is, according to British logicians, too compre¬ 
hensive. Knowledge can be intuitive as well asinfer- 
ential; and, therefore, logic from Ueberweg’B defini¬ 
tion would concern itself with knowledge, intuitive 
and inferential both. But as British logicians do not 
recoguiso the former sort of knowledge as entering 
at all into the subject of Logic, they consider the de¬ 
finition too extensive. To make the definition 
unerroneoua we may substitute 
knowledge,’ and define Logic a 
of thought. 

With all the differences of principles and opinions 
noticed among philosophers, aud similarly among 
logicians, we can classify them under the three 
distinct heads. Logic may be defined for each of 
these classes, and again for them all. 

Logic, as the science of the conditions and laws 

Logicians advocating to which the results of compari- 

tlio .objective system of 

philosophy define son must conform to be con* 
elusive aud unerroneoua. 


‘thought’ for ‘human 
i the regulative laws 
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Logic, as the science furnishing us with the most' 

Locnmms »dyocatn?g general relations, and corro¬ 
de obieotive system of , , 

philosophy define lations of individuals, and 

attributes. The province of Logic, as held by 

this class, is to justify the relations of individuals 

and attributes arrived at by comparison, and the 

relatioas from one or more given relations. * 

Logic as the aeience famishing us with rules for 

Logicians advocating the proper application of names 
th« prime importance Of . , . 

language define propositions, and arguments. 

The above defiuitionsclearly show, what relations Logic 

bears to other sciences. 

That it is a branch of the mental sciences and 
subordinate only to psychology is evident from the 
first definition, and hence it has to treat of con¬ 
ception, judgment, and reasoning. 

That it is the principal branch of the objective 
sciences, and a science of the regulative principles, 
of all phenomena, material or mental, are evident 
from the second definition , and lienee it has to treat) 
of the most general relations, sub-relations, and 
aspects of things. 


•“Some of the reviewers of the Manual considered this passage 
too difficult for an T, A. atudeut, and, therefore, the hook 
lteelf. They seem, however, to here lost sight of the fact, that 
a very simple definition of Logio from the objective point of 
view is almost its possible just si definition of a concept from 
the same point of view is impossible without its resembling a 
Hegelian one, I do ant think, tint s student, who has already 
learnt tha general definition, will find difficulty in grasping 
this one. 
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That it is independent of all other sciences bearing 
a certain relation to philology only, and having its 
ends subserved by grammar and language, is evident 
from the third definition. It caunot have to deal 
with anything else than with names, propositions and 
arguments. 

A general definition, that may bo held good from 
the points of views of all the logicians, has been given 
at the beginning of the chapter. ‘ Thought ’ sub¬ 
stituted for‘human knowledge 5 in the body of Ueber- 
weg’s definition gives the definition required. 

Thought, the subject-matter of logicians, can be 
used in the three different senses : 

(1.)—Anymontal phenomena of cognition, emotion 
or volition. 

(2.) — Any process or product of cognition, vis. of 
perception, memory, imagination, &c. 

—The process and product, of comparison. 
IVlien piocess, it stands for conception, judgment 
and reasoning ; when product, for concept, judg¬ 
ment. and reasoning. According to the particular 
definitions, and to the general one of Logic con¬ 
cepts, judgments, and reasoning can he used in 
the various senses. 

A concept, as a thought, an idea, or a notion, 

The first class o£ logi- having attributes, or group 
dans defiue of attributes common to 

number of individuals to agree with. 
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ii judgment, as a thought, being the mental de- 
t termiuicg of a relation of two concepts or notions 
either in the affirmative or in the negative. 

A reasoning, as the determining of a relation 
between two or more judgments, or of relation of 
■ two concepts by moans of a third. 

A concept, as an attribute, or groups of attributes 

Tfoo second class logi- common to a number of 
•iaus define individuals. 

A judgment, as a reiatiou between two attri¬ 
butes, two individuals, or an individual and an 
attribute. 

A reasoning, as the determining of a rolation 
between two individuals or attributes by means of 
a third, or the establishment of a relation of two 
individuals or attributes from one or more of such 
given relations. 

A concept, as a sign of the result of conception 

The tliinl class of logi- an d therefore to he ex- 
ciaos deliue pressed by a word or com¬ 

bination of words. 

A judgment, as an expression in language of a 
relation between two coucepts; or an affirming or 
denying of one term of another. 

A reasoning, as an argument consisting of a 
aeries of propositions standing in relation of in- 
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terdependonce, or the inference of a relation of two 
terms by means of a third. 

Illustration of a concept, a judgment, and a reason- / 
ing from the definitions of the different views given 
above. Of the first class :— 

' Triangle’ is an idea agreeing with the attribute 
common to all individual triangles under the class. 

“ Man is mortal.” The two concepts " Mau ” 
and 1,1 Mortal ” of tfce judgment have thoir re¬ 
lation (letormined hero. 

'Mon of systematic thonght ’ are philosophers; 
Speucer is a tn..u of systematic thought; therefore 
“ Sponoor is a philosopher.” A relation between 
the concepts, philosopher and Sponcoi is establish¬ 
ed Iseto by means of a third, viz., ‘ meu of syste¬ 
matic thought.’ 

01 the second class : — 

‘Tiiangle,’ a concept meaning an aggregate of 
attiibutes common to all triangles. 

In the example of judgment given above, the 
relation here is between the attribute “ mortality ” 
and the group of attributes implied by “ man." 

In the example of reasoning given above, the 
relation here between the attributes implied by 
* Philosophers,’ and ‘ Spencer,’ is established by 
a third, viz,, ‘ men of systematic thought;’ there 
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are instances under this bead 'where relations can 
be seen to he established between two things or 

O 

attributes, by means of a third ; as in ‘ All men 
are fallible,’ ‘Popes are men,’ therefore ‘Popes 
are fallible.’ 

Of the third class :— 

‘ Man/ a concept, nothing more than a mere 
name of the whole class of human beings. ‘ Man 

O 

is mortal’ as a judgment, is a mere expression in 
language, of the relatiou between the concepts 
‘ Man ’ and ‘ Mortal.’ 

Any of the examples of reasoning given above, 
can, when expressed in language, bo a mere 
argument. 

The first view has been said to beheld by philoso¬ 
phers, advocating the subjective system. Hamilton 
belongs to this class. He defines Logic as ‘ the 
science of the laws of thought/ ‘ the science of 
the formal laws of thought,’ ‘ or the science of 
the laws of the forms of thought; ’ from these we 
can summarise his definitions by saying, that it is 
the soience of the principles for the regulation of 
thoughts. To be logically true, every thought * 
must be free from inconsistency aud self-contra¬ 
diction. 

The fundamental principles of consistency will 
be enumerated and explained towards the close 
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of the chapter. That Hamilton differs from the 
other logicians is to bo noticed in the fact of his 
conforming merely to tho regulative principles of 
thought, and iu excluding entirely tho object of 
thought. 

In his System of Logic John Stewart Mill defines 
Logic as “ the science of the operations of tho 
understanding which are subservient to the esti¬ 
mation of evidence : both the process itself of ad¬ 
vancing from known truths to unknown, and 
all other intellectual operations in so far as auxi¬ 
liary to this.” The definition is, indeed, a com¬ 
prehensive one. 

From the light of this definition the duty of a 
logician turns out to be (1) ‘ to attempt a correct 
analysis of the intellectual process ’; and (2) ‘ to 
name a set of rules or canons for testing the 
sufficiency of a given evidence to prove any given 
proposition.’ 

Mill in his System of Logic seems to differ from his 
views as seen in his Examination of Hamilton’s 
Philosophy, 

With all the seeming self-contradictoriness of his 
opinion, he must ever be considered as me among the 
material logicians. He defines Logic ‘as the art of 
correct thinking, and science of the conditions of 
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correct thinking,' in other words, ‘the science of the 
conditions on which right concepts, judgments and 
reasonings depend/) In his ‘Examination of 
Hamilton’s Philosophy,’ Mill expounds the first 
theory, grounding the whole system on the con* 
dition, that the product of thought must not only 
be free from self-contradiction, but must also 
correspond with the object, of which it is an idea. 
In the ‘ System of Logic ’ he uses the phraseology 
of the third class, and verifies the real import or 
meaning of his names, propositions, and arguments 
in every case, by reference to the second. 

The chief, among the Scientific Realists is 
v Herbert Spencer. His definition of Logic, as an a 
posteriori science, can be given in his own words, 
by considering the science as of “ the most general 
laws of correlation among existences considered 
as objective aud again, a science involving “in 
its propositions certain connexions predicated, which 
are necessarily involved with certain connexions 
given ; regarding ail these connexions as existing 
in the non-ego —not it may be under the form in 
which it may be, bat in some form.” 

The processes of naming, definition, classification, 
generalization, inference, &c,, employed upon 
hypothesis or facts established from observation, 
experiment, perception, or intuition, are means of 
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attainment of truth ; and attainment of truth is the 
Province of Logic. 

Of those, taking all truth to'be the end of 
Logic, a most eminent one is TJeberweg. His 
definition lias been already quoted, and its defect 
has been showu. 

The end of Logic has been already known to 
be truth ; and it should be borne in mind that 
the aim of knowledge is truth. Logic is a science 
absolute inasmuch as it stands in relation to the 
activity of knowledge, aiding and furthering it. 

Whatley considers Logic, in the most extensive 
sense, as the science, and also as the art of reason- 
,ing. “It investigates the principles on which 
argumentation is conducted, and furnishes rules to 
secure tlio mind from error in its deductions.” 

Hamilton criticises Whatley, and maintains that 
Logic is exclusively a science, and not an aTt, 
He seems to confuse the distinction between science 
and art, and to assert that snoh a distinction is too 
difficult. John Stewart Mill in bis Examination 
of Hamilton's Philosophy shows himself very reason* 
able in supporting Whatley. He shows, how an 
art can never be possible without its being deduced 
from a science. Science differs from art as theory 
does from practice. Every science must have its 
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theoretical as well as practical aspects. Inasmuch 
as the former is concerned, it is purely a science ; 
inasmuch as the latter aspect is taken into con¬ 
sideration, it is an art. Looked upon in Buch a 
light all sciences, such as ethics, politics, &c., &c., 
are to be taken both as arts and sciences. 

Truth, the correspondence of thought with its 
object, may be formal or real. The presence or 
actual existence of the object of thought makes 
truth real : when the abseuce of any self-contra¬ 
diction is taken iuto consideration, and not of the 
actual existence or non-existence, it is formal. 
Logic is formal or material, according as its pro¬ 
vince is the latter or the former. 

Hamilton belongs to the class of formal logicians. 
Mill and Spencer to the material class. Terms, pro¬ 
positions, arguments are all we have got to deal with 
in a formal Logic. Material Logic deals with not 
what is actual, but with what is possible. Formal 
validity, or real validity, or truth of thought renders 
the general definition of Logie formal or material. 

The three main divisions or parts of Logic:— 

L—Of conception and concept. II.—Of judg¬ 
ment. III.—Of reasoning or inference. To the 
three above another may be added, viz., IV.—The 
ipethod of combining, or systematizing a series of 
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reasonings in a discourse form. According to Pro* 
fessor Baynes this method can be of two kinds 
(a)— Of analysis or the method of resolution, (b.) 
— Of synthesis or the method of composition. These 
two arc respectively the same as (a.) the method 
of invention and (£».) that of composition. 

Logic is the science of principles or processes 
not directly of pheuomcna, material or mental; 
it is, therefore, called the moat general and abstruse 
of ull the sciences, having for its next branch, or 
the one immediately following it, Mathematics. 
All other sciences, eithor physical or mental, arc 
subordinate to Logic and Mathematics. 

Professor Robertson speaks of the ‘ fourth depart¬ 
ment ' as not transcending tho bounds of Logic, 
The use what we cau make of it, he says is, when 
set forth, to produce a combined effect on the mind. 
The method is synthetic. All teaching involves 
the process. But all the discoveries of truths must 
have been successful, simply through analysis. 
Synthesis is the process to demonstrate that the 
truth attained is true. “ A blending of both 
methods, when possible, is doubtless 'most effective; 
otherwise it depeuds on circumstances.” 

From a summing up of all the different views of 
the science held by logicians, we have seen that. 
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it can be either material or formal \ logicians in 
general, however, unanimously hold that, its busi¬ 
ness is with formal correctness, or freedom from 
self-contradictions and with the justifiability of the 
conclusion, and not with the truth or falsity of its 
conditions or premises. 


SECTION II. 

Fundamental Principles. 

Logic has beon very often called Scientia Scientia- 
rum -~the science comprehending all other sciences. 

The first principles of Logic may be taken as 
belonging to the three following classes:— 

I. Principles of Necessary Truths. 

II. Principles ot Deduction. 

III. Piiuciples of Induction. 

The first class consists of what we call the Funda¬ 
mental Principles of Logic. 

The principle of consistency as noticed while 
giving an account of Mill’s view of Logic, gives rise 
to the four Fundamental Principle of Deductive 
Logie; vis., that of (1) Identity, (2) Contradiction 
(3) Excluded Middle and (4) Non-equivocation. 
Of these four, the first is really the foundation of 
all Logic, and fiom it, the second and the third can 
be shown to have been deduced. The fourth seems 
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superfluous by reason of its having a character ex¬ 
planatory to the first one. 

(1) . * M is M ’ or ‘ I is I ’ ; in any position, or 
under any circumstance whatever you place M or 
I, the value of each must remain unaltered. M or 
I is what it is, and cannot he anything else. This 
principle pro-supposes the absolute fixity and per- 
maneuce of relations as those of the mathematical 
figures, and guards us against auy alteration after 
we have once started. 

(2) . 4 M cnnnot h<>rh he N and nofc-N’ or ‘I can¬ 
not both be (95/ and (not-95) 0 .’ (By uot-95) 0 stu¬ 
dents ought to know that it is a negative quantity 
i. e minus (95/. These are really so many combi¬ 
nations of two simple propositions ; as, *M cannot 
be N,’ and 4 M cannot be not-N '; ‘I canndt be 
(93)7 and 4 1 cannot be not-(95) 0 ', because the two 
contradictory teims and *N' uofc-N/ (95/ and 
4 not-(95/’ like ‘ red 1 and ‘ not-red ’ cannot both 
be true of the same individual at the same time, 
and under the same circumstances ; the statement, 
that two contradictory propositions cannot both be 
true, is shown as conclusive. 

($). 4 M is either N or not-N’' I is either (95/ 
or not-(95/’ of the two contradictories, ‘N' and 
‘not-N/ or ‘(95/ / and ‘(not-95) 0 ’ one -,of,the 
every two mast respectively be equal to 4 M’ and 
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* i' The difference then between the axioms of 
contradiction aud that of the Excluded Middle » 
to be found in the facb that, the former denies the 
truth, and the latter the falsity of both the con* 
tradictories of one and the same term at the same 
time. 

An exception to the second and the third Frin* 
eiple :—Both the contradictories can be false of the 
Same subject i. ‘ M ’ or ‘ I ’ when ‘ M ’ or * I' ie 
taken universally, and false when the subject ia 
taken partially. A concrete example is enough to 
make it clearer to the student. Of the proposition 
4 Men are poets ; * when I qualify the subject to 
make it universal, the two contradictories ‘ poets' 
or * not poets ’ are both false of 1 All men ’; and 
again they may be both false of the particular sub¬ 
ject * some men.* 

The opposition in the second aud third 
Fundamental Principles must always be borne in 
mind to be one of contradiction; and when this 
becomes a relation of contrariety the oases form so 
many exceptions to the Principles of Coutradition^ 
and of Excluded Middle. In relations of contrary, 
opposition (a) both can be false; and (b) both can 
ha true. The former case of exception has beeifc 
characterised by Kant as Dialectical Opposition. 
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Hamilton in his Lectures postulates saying that 
it is the business of Logic to give ‘explicitly in- 
language all that is implicitly contained in the 
thought’ By giving this postulate of Logic, 
Hamilton means to say that, before we use some 
term, proposition, or argument for logical purposes, 
it is necessary to determine its meaning, and no¬ 
thing but verbal alteration for the proper logical 
form can be possible after the determining of the 
meaning. 

Ueberweg also gives four Axioms or Fundamental 
Principles, but in addition to all given here, he 
gives another, viz., the Principle of sufficient reason. 
Bub they are counted to be four in all by reason 
of the Principle of Contradiction, and that of the 
Excluded Middle being included in oue, vie., the 
Principle of Contradictory Disjunction; as in, 
4 A is either B or is not-B.’ Like Mill, Ueberweg 
also admits the importance of the Axiom or Princi¬ 
ple of consistency which he sums up in the state¬ 
ment 4 A which is B. is B.': this, as has been already 
said, is deducible from the First Principle. 

Aristotle’s Datum ds omni at rullo ; the Canons 
or principles of syllogism, and the Matkematka 
Axioms can be considered in order as farming the 
fftk, the sixth, and the seventh Axioms, or Fnnda- 
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menial Principles of Logic. These are to he given 
folly in tile-chapter on syllogism. 

The question of the Fundamental Principles of 
Logic being placed at the outset of a work on De¬ 
ductive Logic, in the begiuning of Part II, or of 
Part III of it is indeed important. Bain takes the 
principles to belong to the same category to which 
Principles of Induction and Deduction belong. 
Mill allots to them room just where he begins his 
second part; whereas Ueberweg takes them to be 
a part of the Inferences. The reason why we should 
place it in the beginning of a work on Logic is 
that the Principle of Identity deals not with judg¬ 
ments, but with terms. But this reason does not 
Mem to be too potent specially to formal logicians. 
There is a relation between the same thing taken 
twice over; and that relation is nothing but a 
judgment. ‘ M is M. * is an identical proposition 
frem which an inference to be immediately drawn 
would be ‘ M is nothing but M.’ It is to be seen 
at'once that the second and the third Fundamental 
Principles are clear instances of immediate in¬ 
ferences ; for in these from falsity, we come to 
troth ; and from truth to falsity. 
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ON TERMS. 

CHAPTER I. 

Hobbes in Chapter II. of bis Computation or 
Logic says, “ A name is a word taken at pleasure to 
serve for a mark which may rnise in our mind a 
thought we had before and which being pronounced 
to others, may be to them a sign of what thought 
the speaker had before iu his mind.” 

A name serves two purposes: it enables ns to 
recall to our mind some object of opr previous 
thought, and forms a sign whereby to make kaowa 
to others what we uieau. 

It is but lair to begin a work on Deduction Logic 
with an examination of names ; the reasons may bo 
thus stated 

(1) Knowledge in a logical form is made ftp of 
words. 

(2) Names are the sources of *11 errors, and 
numerous fallacies. 

(3) It is through the existing vocabularies of 
mankind that a glimpse of the past and present of 
things are to be had. 

A name, says MiH t is -a sign for communication.' 
-It consul of * word dr* combination tit wot dk stand- 
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ing for something material or mental, real or imagin¬ 
ary ; of mental and material both, may signify 
noumena or phenomena, substances or attributes. 

Mill’s theory of names may be thus summarised 
in his own words:—A name is a word “ concerning 
which when we employ a word, we intend to give 
information.” 

Terms are the extremes of propositions. In its 
wider sense, it is a name of the product of concep¬ 
tion or of an individual or individuals. Every term 
can be used as tbe subject or the predicate of a 
proposition either in its given form, or in a verbally 
altered form. 

A word or combination of words of which some¬ 
thing can be affirmed or denied, is the Subject and 
that which can be affirmed or denied of such is the 
•predicate. Words or combinations of words which 
can be used as terms are Categorematie, and those 
to be necessarily joined to others for tbe purpose 
are Syncategorematic. 

•vNouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, can be Cate- 
gorematic. Conjunctions, propositions, and adverbs 
are non-categorematic. Of the four parts of 
speech, verbs are spoken of by Whatley as mixed 
words, since in Logical propositions, they are to be 
resolved into copulas; or tbe primary forms, of tbe 
verb to be and participles; pronouns are not 
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usually taken in Logical propositions and arguments 
as terms. There is some difference of opinion among 
logicians, as to the capabilities of adjectives by 
themselves to be used both as subjects and predi¬ 
cates of propositions. 

We can classify terms as in the following 
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No logical term can be used in more senses than 
one. 

L —A monologcw term or a single-worded one is 
■ complete in one word ; as * man/ ‘ hone/ (I)- 


Non-Connotatire. 
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A pdylogaus term or roany-worded one is com* 
plete in more than one word ; these can consist of 
(a) compouud words, or of (b) single words ; ' rose- 
tree’ or * men oi letters.’ (2) 

IX.— A singular term is the name of an individu¬ 
al ; as, ‘book,’ ‘Johnson.’ (3) 

A general term is the name of more than one in¬ 
dividual thing aud is applicable to each of an indefi¬ 
nite number ; as, ‘ man', ‘ flower’. (4) 

A collective term is a name of a group of things 
considered as an individual; as, ‘army,’ ‘class,’ (5) 

A general term diffois from a collective one in its 
applicability to each individual of the indefinite 
number comprehended under it. A collective term 
can be Applied to a group only, and not to each mem¬ 
ber forming it. 

Hamilton with other logicians takes * regiment,’ 
‘ nation ’ and similar terms to be general terms. 
These logicians demand, that collective terms in 
order to be distinguished from the common ones, 
must have an indefinite article prefixed; as, * a 
regiment,' ‘ a nation,’ &c. 

A general term, innsmuah as it is a name «f in¬ 
dividuals, is denotative, sud, inasmuch as it implies 
attributes common to the members of the class, is 
oonpotative. Individuals of a class of which it is 
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ft name and the attribute or, attributes common, to 
them, are said to be denoted and connoted by a 
general- term. 

The connotations and denotations of general 
terms can again be the abstract and the general 
terms. 

III.— An abstract term is the name of an attri¬ 
bute or a group of attributes apatt from the sub¬ 
stance to which it belongs j as, ‘ animality,’ 4 good¬ 
ness/ * whiteness/ (6) 

A concrete term is a name of a substance or an 
individual • as, ‘ man/ * horse/ 

Adjectives are all general, and not singular 
terms. Abstract terms again can be singular or 
general They are general, when nappes of some 
groups of attributes, and Dames of each member 
of the groups; as, * virtues/ ' pains *; singular 
when names of definite individual attributes ; as, 
* redness/ * wliiteness/ ( 7 ) 

Attributives differ from abstract terms in being 
in an adjectival form, and in not being used as the 
subject of a proposition. Abstract terms can be 
used both as the subject and the predicate of ft 
preposition; whereas attributives can be used 
simply as predicates. 

I V.—-A positive term indicates the presence of 
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«n attribute or substance. (8) 

A privative tenth indicates the temporary absence 
of an attribute in an individual, and thereby pre¬ 
disposing its capability for it. (9) 

A negative term indicates the absence of an 
attribute. (10) 

Example: —Positive, * wiseprivative, ‘ ignorant* 
«r * blind’; and negative, ‘ nob-wise * or * unwiBe.’ 

The last three terms can be abstract as well aa 
conorete. They are abstract when the presence or 
absence of attributes only is implied; concrete , 
when the presence or absence of substances is 
indicated. 

V ,—An abtcfrtte term is one which can stand 
by itself without associating with it, or being asso¬ 
ciated with any other term; as, ‘bird,’ ‘tree/ 
Ac. (11) 

A correlative term is a name of an attribute, or 
substance associating with it another name of a re¬ 
lated class. Both, in relation to each other are 
correlatives; as, ‘master/ ‘servant*; ‘bushand/ 
* wile/; ' teacher,* * pupil; ’ Ac. (12) 

YI. — A eonnotative term is one denoting an 
Individual and connoting an attribute; as, ‘man,* 
‘metal* (13) 

A non connotative tetm indicates either an in- 
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dividual or an attribute ; as, ' breadth,' ' whiteness,’ 

* Pearson,’ &c. (14) 

The connotatives are 
( a .)_All general concrete terras. 

(A)—Certain general abstract terras, or certain 
general terms that are abstract. 

)_Certain singular terms having denotation 

and connotation both. 

The non-connotatives are:— 

_All singular abstract terms. 

(A)—Singular terms having denotation only. 

CHAPTER II 

The Denotation and Connotation of Terms. 

Ths denotation of a term is a representation of 
the individuals, designated by the terra.i But 
such a representation must always be made in the- 
same sense and no other. 

The connotation of a term is the meaning of the 
attributes, or groups of attributes common to all 
the individuals deuoted by the term' In * man/ 
for example, there are two groups of attributes, 
1 animality’ and 'rationality/ and these are its 
it means individuals belonging to the- 
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race of mankind, and this is wbat is called its 
denotation. 

« 

When the denotation of a term increases, its 
connotation decreases with it, and when the con 
notation increases, the denotation decreases accord' 
ingly. A glance' at the diagram will be enough 
to give the student an insight into the above truth. 

We take the three terms 
1 man,’ ‘ philosopher,’ and 
‘Socrates,’ each designating 
a uutnber of individuals great¬ 
er than the one following, 

■whereas having the connota¬ 
tion of each less than that 
of another. The terms are 

represented respectively by the three concentric 
circles. * Socrates'which is but an individual has 
the least denotation ; its couuotation will give the 
whole group of attributes, it possesses. The 
smallest cirole having the same centre with the 
other two shows that, in proportion to the space 
occupied by the one representing ‘ man,’ the 
connotation of the term having the greatest deno¬ 
tation, is the least, and that of the next, less. 
The connotation of an individual is the greatest 
possible, since the whole space representing the 
attribute common to all the individuals of the 
class is only as much as is occupied by the' last, 
»», ‘Socrates.’ The couuotation of an individual 
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as mncli as its attributes are; and its connota¬ 
tion and denotation both can, therefore, be re¬ 
presented by the smallest circle itself, ■ 

The other expressions for denotation and conno¬ 
tation are extension and intension. 

Formation of less general terms from more general 
ones meaus Determination. The terms content and 
extent are substituted by Ueberweg for denotation 
and connotation. The denotation of the less general 
teims is increased by the addition of new elements 
of conception appropriate to the object conceived, 
and wliat remained undetermined in tho more 
1 general notions becomes more closely determined. 

The relation between the denotation and con¬ 
notation of a term is best expressed by Sir 
William Hamilton in bis Lectures on Logic, Vol. I 
in words which make him differ little from James 
Mill and other sensible authorities. Hamilton says, 
“ these two qualities of comprehension and exten¬ 
sion stand to each other, al ways in an inveise ratio. 
The grenter the comprehension of a concept tbs 
less its extension, the greater its extension the 
less its comprehension.'’ A German logician, 
Drobiach endeavours to explain Ibis relation 
mathematically. He tried to disprove the redo* 
tiouship of an inverse 'fatio between the d enote * 
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iron and connotation of a term, and to establish for 
his conclusion the fact that the size of the 
exteut decreases iu geometrical propulsion, while 
the size of the content increases iu arithmetical 
progression, fie canies the question fnrtherou 
and explains it with reference to logarithm of a 
number. But it can be easily understood that the 
peculiar limitation given rise to by instances renders 
application of this investigation useless iu most 
cases. 

James Mill expresses the relation between the 
denotation and connotation of a term thus ; “ The de¬ 
notation and connotation of a term-vary inveisely." 
The proposition cau be proved as follows:— 

Let a be the denotation, and b the connota¬ 
tion of a term, a oc can be shown to be the 

relation existing between them. Both the teims 
ef a ratio multiplied or divided by the same term do 
not vary iu relation ; they may do so in their indivi¬ 
dual value. Both the terms a &Dd -j— of the varia¬ 
tion being multiplied together at the time, and by 
the same term will maintain the same ratio be* 
tureen each other, although their valne as individual 
terms must increase. But the most important 
fact to be here noticed is that at the integer gains, 

, the fraction, ioatet ?—the more the one looses, the 
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more tho other gains. This is what we find.in an 
example of an inverse ratio; ami this is exactly 
what we notice in the relationship between the 
denotation and connotation of a term. Take for 
instance, the term * man/ and ' philosopher/ The 
latter is a fractional term inasmuch as it refers only 
to a section of the human race. In denotation it 
is less, bat in connotation it is considerably greater. 
A clear explanation of the fact can be easily given 
on the strength of this example. 

The denotation of a term w>M neither increase nor 
decrease, if its connotation is increased by the attri¬ 
bute or attributes to be found common to all the 
members of the class; similarly connotation will 
remain the same, if, to the number of individuals 
denoted by the term are added any other individuals 
known to possess attributes common to the class. 
This will appear evident from the diagram Rbove, by 
enlarging the circles. 

The denotation and connotation of a term can¬ 
not be permanent as^tou^us the different branches 
ef^cientific investigation (^Miot^jresch their goal of 
perfection. None k nows for instance, when 
Oh“inistry will discover another kind or class of 
metals yet nnknown. 

A gextu is a general term applied to a broader, 
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class including narrower ones. 

A specie* in relation to genus, is a narrower class 
contained in a broader one. 

A differentia is an attribute which distinguishes a 
genus, not only from a species, but also from the 
species contained in the same genus. The differentia 
of a species, when added to the counotation of a 
genus, gives the connotation of the species. The 
student is referred to the preceding diagram for an 
illustration of what has been said of the differentia 
and its relations. Let the connotation of the singular 
term, ‘Soorates’ be represented by x+y + z, and that 
of ‘Philosopher’ by y +s. and that of ‘man’ by z only. 
It oan be seen that, by adding, the differentia y of 
the species, ‘Philosopher’ to the connotation * of the 
genus ‘Man/ we get the connotation of the species, 
'Philosopher/ viz., y+z. 

If, for instance, ‘Living being’ be taken as the 
sutnum genus, or a term signifying the widest clnss 
divided into several species, 'Msn/ ‘Philosopher,’ 
'Socrates’ are to be taken as coordinate in their own 
relation, and subordinate in relation to the ' Living 
being.’ 

When one term exoludes another, both are called 
con tradictorie*-, a«, ‘man/ ‘not man.’ 

The affirmation of one of these, is the negation of 
the other ; and rico-wro. 
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If the relation between the two terms be etiob 
that the affirmation or negation of both in referenoe 
to one and the same thing be possible, so that the 
troth of the one proves or establishes the falsity of 
the other, but not vice-versa, they are contrary term*; 
as, ‘black’ and ‘white.’ 

Two contraries do not take up the whole range of 
thought, whereas two contradictories do so. 

a •’ ■ - —— 

CHAPTER IH. 

THE DEFINITION. 


A definition is an exhaustive statement of the 
connotation of a term. It may be of a term, or of 
the individual or class denoted by the term. It is 
more or less complete, as the connotation set forth is 
more or less exhaustive. Concepts, like terms, have 
contents or comprehension and extent or apprehen¬ 
sion. A definition can, therefore, be said to be a pro* 
oess of determining the connotation of a tens. The 
process involves observation, analysis, abstraction, 
and generalisation, and is most important in science. 

Definitions can assume various forms from various 
points of views. They can be taken as 
I. Nominal mad Seal:— 

A Nominal definition famishes tts with what is 
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* to be understood by an Expression. Areal definition 
concerns itself with tbe internal possibility of the 
object denoted by the notion defined, and, therefore, 
-with the real validity of it. 

2, Substantia) and Generic;— 

A Substantial definition is that in which the 
content of the notion to be defined is taken from the 
present existence. In a generic definition the con¬ 
tent is taken from the origination of its object. 

3. Essential Definition, and Distinctive Explana¬ 
tion;— 

An Essential Definition gives marks that are con¬ 
stitutionally essential; whereas Distinctive Ex¬ 
planations give marks that are secondary. 

4. Analytical and Synthetical Definitions:— 

An Analytical Definition is formed in accordance 
With the present mode of conception in sciences or 
with the existing use of speech. A Synthetical 
definition is formed fresh and freely, independent¬ 
ly of any demand or agreemeut with tbe present 
-use or want. 

5. Description, Explanation and Exposition :— 

All of these are strict forms of explaining what 

belong to the content of the notion; and bo they are 
xeiated to Definition. 
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The circle in a definition is often called a Dial* 
leton. 

Formation of valid concepts, aod of adequate 
definitions and divisions is not to be perfect from a 
sufficient knowledge solely of logic. It must depend 
on one’s familiarity with all the sciences the objects 
of which are to be symbolised, defined, and divided. 
Oue should, therefore, be fully conversant with the 
facts of all the various branches of human knowledge 
before being in a position to give concepts, defini¬ 
tions, and divisions of them adequate for the purposes 
of scieuces. 

A definition can be valid, on the following 
conditions:— 

(1). That to be complete, it has all the connota¬ 
tions of the term defined, or it may be a statement 
of the genus aud the diiferentias of the term. 

The violation of this rule is a case of au accidental 
definition, or a mere description of the things denot¬ 
ed by the term. The examples; ‘A square is a recti- 
liniul figure, having the opposite sides, equal and 
parallel, and the four interior angles together, equal 
to four right angles,’ aad ‘Water is liquid' are in¬ 
stances of redundaut and incomplete definitions. 'A 
child is an embodiment of simplicity’ is au instauoe 
of description, 
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(2). That it is equal to, but sot more than, the 
denotation of the term defined. The violation is an 
instance of the too great width or narrowness; as, 
‘All men are living beings,’ &c. 

(SI. That it do not contain any term synonymous 
to the term defined; as, c a sound’ is sonorous,’ &c. In 
such a case, the circumstances of the origin of the 
term are given, and hence they can be descriptions. 

(4) . That no ambiguous or doubtful language be 
nsed in it, or in other words, no rhetorical expression, 
capable of various interpretations be used; as, 'The 
governing class is but the stomaob to the different 
limbs of the body.’ 

(5) . That negation be avoided where affirmation 
is possible. The violation is but a case of almost 
meaningless definition; as, * Spirit is not physical, 
&c. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE DIVISION. 


A Division is an exhaustive and systematic state* 
Went of the denotation of a term. The grouping of 
it tuto smaller classes must be according to the pre¬ 
sence, or absence, or varying degree of an attribute. 
This logical division has nothing to do with physical 
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or metaphysical division, the former being an analys¬ 
ing or separating of an individual thing into its 
components, while the latter, into its constituent 
attributes. 

Division can be valid, provided that— 

(1) . No individual be taken for division. A 
singular or a collective term is therefore inadmissible 
in division. The former, and the latter, inasmuch as 
they are considered to he singular, are instances of 
physical or metaphysical partition; as, 'men’ into 
bauds, feet, &c .; and ‘regiment’ into BoldierB; and 
‘mind’ into coguition, volition, &c. 

(2) . It be according one fundamentum divtiioms, 
or Principle of Division. 

(3J. The name of the class divided, may be in the 
same sense applicable to the smaller groups into 
which the whole class is divided. 

f4). The groups into which a class is divided be, 
when taken together, equal to it in extent. 
The violation is an instance of an iucomplete or over- 
complete division. 

(5). The dividing groups do not overlap, bnt 
entirely exclude Qite another. This last is a deduc¬ 
tion from the fourth. 

A Fundamentum divitionte is the presence, or 
absence, or the varying degree of a certain food*- 
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mental attribute. Thus, in dividing a rectUinial 
triangle into'equilateral,' ‘isosceles,’ and ‘scalene, 
wp take cognition of certain fundamental attribute, *.&» 
'equality or inequality of sides.’ There are instances of 
the equality and inequality of angles, etc. Another kind 
of division, and that, strictly speaking, the only pro¬ 
cess used in Deductive Logic, is called Dichotomy. 
It means dividing or cutting into two. The division 
into two according to the Principle of Excluded- 
Mijldle covers the whole range; as. 

Substance 

, 1 

Material Non-material 


Mental 

Adding up the series of the left-hand divisions, 
Hie subordinate divisions, or the dividing members 
•re to be found. 




PART ff. 


PROPOSITIONS. 

CHAPTERl 

The relation of affirmation or denial of a certain 
term of certain other term is a ptoposition. There 
fire two terms in a proposition. Of the two terms 
one is the subject, and the other the predicate. 

Ihat of which something is affirmed or denied 
is the subject, and that which i» affirmed or denied 
of something else, is the Predicate; and the primaiy 
forms of the verb to bo, with or without the negative 
particle, is called the Copula. ‘AH poets are imagin¬ 
ative,’ ‘Some people are careless’; ‘Poets’ and' ‘people’ 
are the subjects, and 'imaginative* ami ‘careles-s,’ are 
the predicates in the first and the second proposi¬ 
tions respectively; the firstds affirmative on account 
of the primary form of ‘he,’ uot being joined toge¬ 
ther with the negative pm tide;, and the second 
negative, on accon.it of its being joined together with 
the negative paiticlg. Without any consideration as 
to what the philosophers in the different systems- 
hold, as regards’ the copula, among the logicians 
themselves, we notice a difference of opinion on if* 
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function, and the difference arises from the indecision 
of the fact, whether it can or cannot imply existence, 

According to the grammatical forms of sentence*' 
we can classify propositions as simple, complex, and 
compound ; b«t considering that the snbordinate 
clauses of a complex sentence are mere enlarged 
forms of the different parts of a simple sentence, we 
cun save the division or classification of any com¬ 
plication hy taking them under the two general heads; 
itiz:. —1. Simple. 2. Compound. 

Divisions or Classification of propositions— 

JPhe most ordinary division or classification of pro¬ 
positions is according to (1) Quality into (») Affirm¬ 
ative and (l>) Negative; and (2) Quantity into (cy 
Universal and (d) Particular. But in addition to these 
heads of division, it is necessary for the student to 
remember the three others, \.e., (3) Relation, accord¬ 
ing to which propositions can be divided into ( e)Un¬ 
conditional or Categorical, and (f) Conditional or 
Hypothetical; (4) Modality, conveying degrees of belief 
according to which propositions can be divided into, 
(g) Doubtful or Problematic; (h) Assertory or General 
Affirmative and (i) Necessary; and, (5)Import accord¬ 
ing to which these can l*e divided into fj) Analytical 
or verbal, and (k) Synthetical or Real 
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/ 1). Division according to Quality— 

(a)— A proposition is affirmative when the pr«. 
dicate is affirmed of, i.e., the connotation 
implied by it belongs to the subject ; or 
when the denotation of the subj ec t is 
contained in that oi the predicate, j u 
cases of hypothetical proposition^ the 
consequent depends on the antecedent. 

(b).-~A proposition is negative, when of the 8U ij. 
ject, and the predicate, neither the denot¬ 
ation nor the connotation is contained 
in, or related to, that of the other. 

In case of an hypothetical proposition, the CQ nae . 
quent depends on the antecedent. 

Examples:— 

‘ All men are fallible. ’ ‘If one tries, one succeeds.* 

‘ No man is infallible.* ‘ If the wind be strong, 
there will be no rain.’ 

(2) Divisions or classification according to Quantity_ 

A categorical proposition is universal when the 
subject is taken in its entire extent; as, ‘AH men are 
mortal/ 'No man is infallible/ A categorical proposi¬ 
tion is p articu lar when the subject is taken in it§, 
partial extent; as, ‘Some men are poets/ ‘Some inen 
are net thoughtful/ 
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Sometimes a proposition is neither universal nor 
particular, by reason of its subject not being qualifi* 
ed ; in such oases tbey are called indefinite. 

‘Teachers are men of experience.’ 

‘ Animals have digestive organs.’ An exact ascer¬ 
tainment of the quantity of these propositions can¬ 
not be made, without referring to the scieuces to 
which they respectively belong. 

Propositions are universal or particular, according 
as the predicate in each of them is affirmed or 
denied, either of the whole of the subject or of a 
part of it. 

A proposition of which the subject is a singular ora 
collective term, can be singular as well as universal; 
singular^ when the subject is a general term, pre¬ 
fixed by an indefinite article ; as ‘A Christian is 
never afraid of death and universal, when it is a 
true singular term ; as, ‘ Mr. Gladstone is an 
orator of world-wide fame.' 

A proposition is universal or particular, according 
as the individual of a class forming the subject, is 
pointed out by any descriptive words, some demons¬ 
trative pronouns, or by some indefinite numerals. 

The universality and particularity of a proposition, 
depends respectively on the universality and 
cogency of the circumstances of accompaniment of 
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the connotation, ot intension of its predicate with 
the subject. 

An hypothetical proposition is universal, when the 
antecedent and the consequent are of an invariblo 
relation; and particular , when the consequent is of 
some case of the antecedent. 

Examples.—( 1) If air is heated, it riseB in tempera* 
tore. 

<(2). If you put yoar finger into the fire, it 
bums. 

(3). If water is heated, it is turned to steam. 

Thkib other forms :— 

(1). In all cases, If air is heated, it rises in 
temperature.’ 

{2). In all cases, ( if the finger is put into the 
fire, it burns.’ 

(3). In Rome or certain cases, ‘if water is 
heated, it U turned into steam.’ 

From what has been seen above, it will be 
apparent that— 

All nniversal affirmative propositions distribute 
their subjects. 

All •universal negative propositions distribute 
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All particular affirmative propositions do not 
distribute either the subjects or the predicates. 

All particular negative propositions distribute 
their predicates only. 

The sign for all Universal affirmative proposition is A. 


» » Universal negative is E, 

j> j> Particular affirmative is I. 

»> » Particular negative proposition is 0. 

The opposition between any two universal pro¬ 
positions, differing only in quality, is contrary, and 
that between two particular propositions differing 
in the Bame respect, is sub-contrary. Some logicians 
do not make any distinction between contrary and 
sub-contrary relations. 



The opposition between 
propositions differing in 
quantity only, and not 
in quality is subalter n> 
and that between two 
differing in quality and 
quantity both is contra¬ 
dictory. 


(3). Division or classification according to Rela¬ 
tion :— 

A proposition is unconditional or categories^ 
when the affirmation or denial of the relation be- 
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tween the subject and the predicate is a simple 
and independent one; as, ‘ AIL metals are ele¬ 
ments,’ ‘Some men are not philosophers.' A sub¬ 
junctive or conditional proposition is one of which 
the affirmation or denial depends on certain con¬ 
dition; as, ‘If gold is heated, it will melt.’ 

Conditional propositions are hypothetical, disjunc¬ 
tive and disjunctive-hypothetical , inasmuch as they 
contain more thau one proposition. It has been told 
that the two clauses of an hypothetical proposition, 
which are but the antecedents and consequents, are 
equal in value to two polylogous terms. In 
the example; 'If gold is heated, it melts,’ the clauses 
of the antecedent and the consequent can be seen 
resolvable into two terms: then it will be:—‘The 
case of the heating of the gold, is the case of its 
melting.' 

*(4). Division or classification according to modal¬ 
ity or degree of belief— 

A proposition is necessary, when the relation 
between the subject aud the predicate is based on 
the essence and constitution, when the truth of 
the relation is universal and necessary; as, 'A like 
effect must have a like oause.’ 

A proposition is common affirmative or cusertory r 
when the relation is based on experience, bat does 
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not Imply necessity; as in the example, 'Water every* 
where undergoes evaporation;’ it is tacitly assumed 
that, in certain cases, there being circumstances 
under which evaporation is impossible. 

A proposition is problematic, when the relation 
between the subject and the predicate is probable, 
and that the relation is expressed by ‘probably,’ ‘may 
be,’ &c. 

(5). Division according to import— 

A proposition is verbal, when the predicate is 
equal to or less than the subject iu connotation; in 
other words, when the predicate, in relation to the 
subject, is a genus, species, or differentia. A proposit¬ 
ion is real , wheu the counotation of the predicate 
is not ooutained in that of the subject, in other words 
when the predicate, in relation to the subject, is a 
proprium or an accidence. The other names of the 
verbal and the real propositions, are Aualytical and 
Synthetical. 

The Predicate in the first of the two oases gives 
the entire or partial meaning of the subject; in the 
second, connotation, Bomethiug in addition to the 
connotation of the subjeot. 

Examples:— 

For the former case, 'All men are rational* 

„ latter case, 'All men are mortal,’ 
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The five Predicables, are Geims, Species, ''Differ* 
entia, Proprium, and Accidence. 

Xt has been seen that of the two terms related to 
each other, as genus and species, the connotation of 
the second, minus that of the first, is what is tho 
differentia of the species. 

A genus is a wider olass including narrower classes 
or species 

A species, in relation to the genus, is a narrower 
class contained in the larger, the genns. 

A genus includes its species only in denotation, 
but in connotation it is included by its species. 

A differentia is an attribute distinguishing one 
species from some other of tho Bame genus, and which 
is but a part of the comprehension of the species. 

An individual is some one thing or substance of 
which the attributes kuown or unknown include 
within themselves the comprehensions of the speoies 
and the differentias. 

From the above we oan establish the formula: 
the connotation of the genus^-the connotation of tho 
species =? the differentia. 

From the equation, given any two, we find out 
the third, The extent of a differentia is greater than 
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that of the species or genus; in some cases only, it 
is equal. The extent of the differentia is theoretic, 
ally greater than that of the species, by reason of its 
less comprehension. 

A»proprium or property is an attribute following 
deductively from the genus, species, or individual, 
either as an effect from a cause, or as a conclusion 
from premises. It can be generic, specific, and in¬ 
dividual, according to the nature of the term, of 
which it is a comprehension ; as, memory, and power 
of judgment of the mind, and sensibility of the nerves. 
An accidens is any attribute of an individual, genus 
or species, bub which is neither a part of, nor is in¬ 
ferred from the comprehension. It is inseparable 
or separable, according as the attribute belongs 
either to an individual, to all the members 
of a genus or species respectively; or, as is 
sometimes present and sometimes absent in an in¬ 
dividual, belonging to a part ouly of a genus ox 
Species; as, Sodium begins to melt at 97 s tem¬ 
perature, is an example of inseparable accidence; but 
blackness of a crow is a separable accidens. 

Genua, species, differentia, proprium, and accidens 
aTe called predicables, because some one of these in 
every case, cao be used as the predicate of a proposi¬ 
tion. Whatever is affirmed or denied of a given term* 
in relation to the subject, is a Predioable. «Sutnmum 
Genus it the highest genus, which cannot be used as a 
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species. Infima Species, is the lowest species which 
cannot be divided into other species: these can be 
divided into individuals only. 

Subaltern genera and species are the intermediate 
genera and species. 

The terms Summum Genus and Infima Species are 
expressions used by the logicians of old. 

CHAPTER II. 

The doctrine or theory of Predication 
and the Import of Propositions. 

A theory is always opposed to practice. It is a 
system of explanation of a truth or principles. 

Predication is but another name of a proposition. 
The predicate of a proposition is the essence of 
it; for, without it the proposition does not carry 
any importance, and it does not differ from a 
concept or a terra. Something must be predicated 
of a concept or a term before it can be a predica¬ 
tion or proposition. The theory that teaches ns 
how to determine the position of the subject and 
the predicate of a proposition, and a relationship 
between them is the one of predication. 

Import of a proposition is the meaning or tend* 
ency of it. This is Often difficult to ascertain: 
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It can be various aooording as the tendency of 
men varies. 

Opinions of different writers on the important 
subject should be noticed with interest. Hamilton, 
Mill, Mansel, Ueberweg, James Martinean, and 
Bain, among the many, present striking points of 
difference. The views of these are stated below:— 

X.—A judgment, according to Hamilton, is 
the subsuming of one class under another; and the 
predicate and the subject are respectively greater 
as the notions are taken in their exteut and 
content. To keep closer to Hamilton’s own langu¬ 
age, we should define a judgment as the recogni¬ 
tion of the relation of congruence or confliction 
between two concepts, two individual things, or a 
concept and an individual. A judgment, when 
expressed in language, is a proposition. Hamilton 
finally defines a judgment as the product of that 
act in which we pronounce, that of two notions 
thought as the subject or predicate. One does or 
does not constitute the part of the other, either 
In quality or extension, or in quantity or com¬ 
prehension. If the subjeot be taken as the con- 
ttuning whole, we have an intensive or comprehens¬ 
ive judgment: if on the other baud the predicate 
be taken as the containing whole, we have au ex¬ 
tensive judgment. Hamilton developes this dis* 
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tlnclion, afterwards, iuto comprehensive and et' 
tensive forms of syllogism. 

II.—HJill begins his chapter on the theory of 
Predication with asking a number of questions on 
the nature of judgments, the object of belief, and 
the evidence of the truth iuvolved in a proposition. 

The joining of the two names,” says he, by the 
peculiar mark of Copula, “ is the act which has 
heeu denominated predication.” A proposition 
from his sense of the term is only of the noumona 
and not about the phenomena, i.e., about the 
things themselves, and not about concepts or ideas. 
The view which maintains the relation between 
the two ideas corresponding to the subject and 
predicate of a proposition, is to him a fatal stumbl¬ 
ing block in the way of the expected advance of the 
science of Logic. Hobbe’s theory states, that the 
predicate is the name of that of which the subject ia 
a name. Mill refuteB this on the ground that except 
iu the case, in which both are proper names, it ia 
untenable. There is another case, however, where 
the theory can be seen as holding good, and that 
ia from the equational views of the proposition \ 
as in * Man is a rational animal ’! Class theory of 

proposition cannot be, like Hobbe’s theory, univere* 
ally applicable. 
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The eq national view of propositions follows 
directly from Hamilton’s theory of qualification 
of the predicate. The theory, as adopted by 
Hamilton, and imitated and developed by Thorn* 
son, will be explained further below, Mill’s theory 
is really connotative or attributive, since it ex¬ 
presses a relation between the phenomena on 
which the attributes are respectively founded, and 
which are to us the means of recognition of the 
relation. The relation between the phenomena is 
of co-existence, succession, causation, resemblance, 
or mere existence. It is further asserted in bis 
Logic that, as the attributes, which the predicate 
counotes are possessed by each and every individual 
possessing certain other attributes, whatever has 
the attribute connoted by the subject has also 
those connoted by the predicate; and that the 
latter set of attributes constantly accompanies the 
former set. He shows, for instance, from the pro¬ 
position, ‘Man is mortal,’ “Whatever has the 
attributes of mao, has the attribute of mortality; 
mortality accompanies the attributes of mao.” “To 
possess an attribute,” says Mill, is to be “the cause of 
or to form the part of the fact, or phenomena upon 
which the attribute is grounded.” 

The relation as Expressed above can be between 
phenomena and noumena. 
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lit—Mill’s fivefold classification, an exhaustive 
Glassification of matters of fact into Existence, Co- 
Existence, Sequence, Causation, Resemblance has, on 
the suggestion of Professor Bain, been reduoed to 
three only: viz., (1) Co-existence. ^2) Succession 
including Causation; and (3) Equality’or Inequality. 

The Professor does not take Existence as separate ; 
the reason is that he takes Co-Existence in two 
different senses; vie., (a) in different places at the 
Rame time; and (b) in the same place at the same 
time. 

IV. Mhnsel takes both the Subject and Predicate 
as concepts, and the meaning of propositions, besides 
those identical, is that the attributes implied by 
the subject and predicate both exist in the same 
individual thing or things except in equational pro¬ 
positions ; therefore, according to Manse), an assertion 
of the relation of the subject and predicate does not 
justify us in considering the attributes constituting 
two coneepts to be identical. But the two sets of 
attributes are supposed by him, to have one and the 
same object. 

V. Ueberweg defines judgment as The con¬ 
sciousness of the objective validity of a sub¬ 
jective union of conceptions, whose forms .are 
different, but belong to each other.” The whole 
weight of importance he attaches to the coa- 
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viotion, that the combination of conception has object' 
ive validity. 

VI. Doctor James Marfcineau- thinks it natural to 
take the predicate as an attribute, having reference 
or belonging to the individuals denotod by the sub¬ 
ject. To illustrate this, he takes the proposition 
“ Birds are warm blooded.” “ The term in the 
predicate,” he says, ‘‘acts on our mind” here 
“by its conuotatioa or in its comprehension; 
the term in the subject by its denotation or in its 
extension.” In the same essay he continues :—“ The 
mind predicates nothing, except nbout substautive 
objects of thoughts" and “ it predicates nothing but 
attributes.” He attempts to falsify the Denotative 
or Class Theory of Predication, aud Mill’s Counoba- 
tive Theory. 

Mill’s classification, as modified by Bain, lias been 
among many objected to by Dr. M’cCosb. The objec¬ 
tions may be thus stated:— 

(1) Mill’s five-fold classification is not an exhaust¬ 
ive one. 

(2) This statement of the meaning of Verbal Pro¬ 
positions is not sufficient. 

According to his theory, the meaning of a 
proposition depends on what is, in a greater or 
less degree doubtful, indefinite and variable. In the 
proposition ‘ Man i« mortal ’ for example, ‘ mortality 
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depends on humanity;' to give a final definition of 
humanity is rather impossible. 

Self-contradictioc involved in Mill's statement 
in the chapter on Terms, and in that again on the- 
Theojy of Propositions. 

In the former lie speaks of the direct signification 
of objects and indirect signification of attributes of a 
common or general term; whereas in the latter, con¬ 
notation, he has taken as the direct meaning, and 
denotation as its implied or indirect meaning. 

In his System of Logic Mill, while introducing the 
subject of the Import of Propositions, determines 
that an inquiry into tho nature of propositions leads 
to either of the two following processes; vie., 
(1) Analysing Belief—a state of the mind, or 
Analysing what is believed. All the most distinguish¬ 
ed philosophers of Germany, France, and England 
have to a recent date overlooked this distinctions; and 
hence, so much of confusion on the subject in ques¬ 
tion is in the history of Logic, The question is* so 
difficult and important that Mr. Mill says further 
on “ To deteunine what it is that happens in the 
case of assent or dissent besides putting two ideas 
together, is one of the intricate of metaphysical pro¬ 
blems." Mill's position with regard to the Import of 
Propositions will be very clearly ascertained from tfafc 
passage quoted here :—“The notion that what is 
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of primary importance to a logician in a proposition 
is the relation between the two ideas corresponding 
to the subject and predicate, (instead of the relation 
between the two phenomena which they respectively 
exprees) seems to me to be one of the most fatal errors 
ever introduced iuto the philosophy of Logic,” 

Hobbe’s denotative theory and the class theory of 
predication have been considered identical' by Mill, 
and they have been very minutely refuted by him. 

It is important to notice what ProfeBBor Bain 
eayson the law of universal relationship of Extension 
and Comprehension. “The most generalised pro* 
position," he says, “are those that have the smallest 
predication; the extent is generally lessened, as the 
predication is increased.” This is what is said with 
reference to the grades of generality of Propositions* 

With reference to relativity the Professor says 
* To every proposition there exists a correlative pro¬ 
position, something denied when it is affirmed.'Friend¬ 
ship is pleasure’ has, for instance, for its correla¬ 
tive proposition, * Friendship is not paiuful or indif¬ 
ferent’ 

The two ways for arriving at the highest generali¬ 
se* of Predication are (t) a sufficiently wide el¬ 
imination of actual propositions in detail; and (2) 
teferenoe to the classification of nameable things. 



PART III. 


Reasoning or inference. 

Kinds of Reasoning or Inference. 

From tbe view taken by logicians advocating the 
subjective system of philosophy, a reasoning is a 
process by which the mind arrives at a judgment! 
different from one or more judgments as data. 
The process of reasoning in which a judgment is 
arrived at from another containing or implying it) 
is called Immediate. The process, in which from 
more than one judgment another iB arrived at and 
is justified by them all is that of a Mediate Reason - 
ing. The judgment arrived at fiom one or more 
judgments is the Conclusion ; the judgments ot 
judgments from which they are arrived at, ara 
the Premises. A Reasoning is Deductive, if the oon- 
elusion be less general than either of the premises 
in a Mediate Reasoning, and be in fact the necessary 
result of tbe combination of the premises; or, ia 
short, if the conclusion is a distinct growth of what 
the premises contain or imply. 

A Reasoning is Inductive , if the conclusion is more 
general than any of the premises. A point of dis¬ 
agreement in logic is whether Immedeafce Inference 
can be both Deductive and Inductive. If it cm ’$* 
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Inductive, a more general conclusion can be establish¬ 
ed from a single less general premiss; adopting 
this view to be valid, we would have to divide Rea¬ 
soning into Immediate and Mediate, and the latter 
into Deductive and Inductive. 

Deductive Logic has nothiug whatever to do with 
Induction and Indica tive iuferences. 

Our classification therefore is as followB:— 
Reasoning 


Deductive Inductive 


Immediate Mediate 

_ I 

Syllogistic Mathematical &c. 

A Mediate Deductive Reasoning conforming to 
the axiom of Aristotle, Dictum de omni et nello, 
"Whatever is affirmed or denied of a class distribut- 
ively, may be affirmed or denied of anything belong¬ 
ing to that class,” or some other similar axioms, is a 
tyllogmn. 

A Mathematical Reasoning, for instance, is Noa- 
lyllogistic. Those only are mathematical, which 
are based on one or other of the Axioms of Mathe¬ 
matics, such as, (1) that things which are equal to 
the same thiug are equal to one another,—(2) that 
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the sums of the equal are equal, (3) the principle or 
Axiom called Argument urn a forteriori, that a 
thing, which is a greater than the second, greater 
than a third, is greater than the third.** 

From the view held by logicians advocating the 
objective system of philosophy, a Reasoning is an 
inference of a relation from one or inoie given 
relations among things or attributes. An Inductive 
Inference is a general or universal relation inferred 
from one or more particular relations. A Deductive 
Inference or Reasoning is a relation not more 
general than the given relation 01 relations, which 
contain or imply it. The word inference has its 
threefold meaning: viz., (1) the process of reasoning 
(2) the product of reasoning, including the premiss 
or premises, and (3) the conclusion alone. 

A Reasoning expressed in language, is called an 
Argumeut. An Imrnedeate Reasoning consists of 
two propositions, the one infeired and the other 
premiss from which it is infei red. 

Au Inductive Argumeut consists of many proposi¬ 
tions furnishing us with data comprising particular 
iustauces by which the conclusion is justified. By 
defining Logic to be the science of the principles of 
correct reasoning, is meant, that it lays down the 
conditions on which the validity of the Reasoning 
must depend. 
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The validity of Mathematical reasoning* mast 
depend on their conformation to the Axioms ot 
Mathematics. They may be reduced to syllogistic 
forms by taking the Axioms to be the major pro* 
mises, and the data of the reasoning to be the 
minor premises; as in the follow iug:— 

Things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another— 

The first and the second pieces of iron are res* 
pectively equal to the third piece of iron. 

/. The first piece of iron is equal to the second. 

An example of Inductive Reasoning:— 

Iron, when sufficiently heated, melts. 

Gold, when sufficiently heated, melts. 

Copper, when sufficiently heated, melts. 

Brass, when sufficiently heated, melts. 

Silver, when sufficiently heated, melts. 

/. All metals, when sufficiently heated, melt. 

Inductive reasonings have their separate rules 
and canone. We can reduce them to syllogistic 
forms by taking the oanonB as major premises 
and the data of reasonings, as minor premises. 


CHAPTER tl 


IMMEDIATE INFERENCE. 

Of the t«vo processes of Reasoning, the oue is of 
inferring or deducing a proposition from a given 
term or from a given proposition or premiss. The 
deducing of a proposition from a single term is 
possible, by reason of the affirmability of the attri¬ 
butes eonuoted by it, as of the two groups of attri¬ 
butes connoted by the term 'man' vis., 'animal’ and 
'rational’ both can be affirmed of it, to form two 
distinct propositions; thus to have, ‘Man is animal ’ and 
‘Man is rational’ deduced from the term. 

The second process is of inferring another propo¬ 
sition from a given proposition; bb, from ‘All men are 
mortal’ can be iuferred ‘No man is immortal.’ The 
classes of Immediate Inference are seven, viz., 
(1) Conversion; (-2) Permutation or Obversion; 
(3) Contraposition; (4) Subalternation; (5) Opposit¬ 
ion ; (6) Modal Consequence; (7) Change of Relation. 

1.— -Conversion it the transposition, so far as it 
it admissible, of the Subject and Predicate of a propo¬ 
sition, The proposition co verted is called oonvertend, 
the one iuferred from it, is called the converse. 

The folio wi tig rules are to be observed in conversion— 
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The convertend must, without any change in the 
quantity and quality of either, be transposed. 

I. _The subject and predicate in the convertend 

must, in the converse, change places. 

II. —A term undistributed in the convertend should 
not be distributed iu the converse. 

III. —Quality of the convertend and of the con¬ 
verse must remain the same. 

It is not by the process of conversion alone that 
the Subject and Predicate of different quantity, and 
quality can be transposed, as will be seen further 
below:— 

Examples.— 

Simple Conversion :— 

I.—E. No man is infallible. 

E. No infallible being is naan. 

II.—I. Some readable books are big volumes. 
I. Some big volumes are readable books. 
Conversion per A ccidens :— 

III.—All men are animate beings. 

Some animate beings are men. 

The different cases of conversion :— 

(a)—I is deduoibie from A, This does not violate 
any of the above three rules, and will be 
evident from the diagram representing A. 
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(5.)—I is dedueible from I. This con be evident 
from the diagrams representing I. 

(c.)—E is dedueible from E. Tins can be evi¬ 
dent from the diagrams representing E. 
(d.)—O is dedueible from O. This too can be 
proved by the student by diagramic repre¬ 
sentation. When the converse ib the same 
iu quantity and quality, the conversion it 
simple : ns, I from I, and E from E. 

When a particular converse is deduced from a 
univeisal one, the conversion is per accident. 

2.—Termvtalion or Ob version it a process by which 
Cue proposition with the contradictory of the predicate 
and with the contmiiety of jaality of another is 
inferred ft am that other. The reference is the 
Obvcrsion or Ter mutation, and the other proposition 
is the Ubvei tend. A tbiid name generally assigned- 
to this process is Aiquipoleuce. 

Jjy this process :— 

a. —E is de lucible from A by ponmitatiou;. 
as, from ‘All men are fallible ’ 'No uiau is 
nob fallible or infallible.’ 

1 .—A is dedueible from E by permutation; 
as, from ‘ No man is omuicieut ’ we can 
infer ‘ All men are not omuicient.’ 

r,—0 is dedueible from I by permutation ; as, 
from ‘ Some men are poets’ we can infer 
* Some men are not not-poet.’ 
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/.*—118 dedueible from 0 by permutation; from' 
' Some men are not poets' we oau infer 
‘ Some meu are nob-poets.’ 

Hypothetical propositions may likewise be ob vert* 
ed; as, from ‘ If it raiiiB, the ground will be wet’ we 
may infer ‘ If it rains, no ground will not be not-wet. ’ 
Inferences can be similarly drawn in all the remain¬ 
ing cases. 

«?,— Contraposition is a process by which the con¬ 
tradictory of the Predicate of the premiss is made the 
subject of the inference ; and the subject , the Predicate 
with the contrariety of quality. 

The instances of contraposition :— 

(a.)—E is dedncibie fiom A ; as from, ’All men* 
are mortal’ is deduced, 'No not-mortal is 
man.’ 

(b .)—I dedncibie from E; as from, ‘ No man is- 
perfect’is deduced, ‘Some not-perfect 
beings are men.’ 

(c.)—I dedncibie from 0 \ as from, * Some ele¬ 
ments ate not metals ’ isdeducible, * Some- 
non-metals are elements.’ 

(d.) —Nothing deduoible from I. 

Hypothetical propositions can be contraposed by 
taking the contradictory of the consequent as the an¬ 
tecedent of the premies, and the antecedent as the 
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consequent of the inference with the contrariety of 
quality; as from ‘If A is B, 0 is not D’ is deduced 
in some cases/ ’ if ‘C is D, A is not B/ 

According to the older method of contraposition, 
the premiss is first to be permuted, then to be taken 
its converse; as from ‘All auimals are mortal* is de¬ 
duced the obverse, ‘ No animals are nofc-mortal/ and 
taking the converse of the obverse, we have ‘No not* 
mortals are animals.’ 

In addition to the five processes of reduction of 
propositions from one form to another, other two may 
be noticed and these will nob be of less worth than 
the preceding ones. 

4. —Subalternation is the process by which is 
inferred a particular from a universal or a universal 
from a particular. 

The two instances of subalternation:— 

(a .)—The truth of I, and of O is deduciblefrom 
the truth of A, and of E respectively. 

This is evident from the fact that, particular pro¬ 
positions are contained in the universal ones, 

(b .)—The falsity of A, and of E isdeducible from 
the falsity of I. 

This is shown at once to be true from the fact that 
a whole cannot be false, when a part is true. 

5. —It has been seen in the diagramic representa¬ 
tion of the rotation of the four classes of proposition! 
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In order of their relation, that oppositions are of three 
kinds; viz., A and 0, E and I are contradictory 
opposites; A and E, and I and 0 are respectively 
contrary and snboontrary opposites. From the rela¬ 
tions of opposition among the four classes of pro¬ 
positions in quality or quantity or both, we can show 
the truth , falsity , or obscurity of the one in relation to 
another. 


The resalts of inferences of these opposites are 
given below:— 

I. From the truth of A is deduced the falsity of O. 

II. ,, „ E „ ,, I. 

Ill* >» »» I >> ,» ®* 

1^* ») j> O „ ,, A. 

V. From the falsity of A is deduced the truth of 0. 
» j> F » >» I* 

vn. „ „ i „ e. 

VIII. „ „ 0 „ „ A. 

From the results already come to, three important 
rules can be established. 


(a.)—Of any two contradictories, one must be 
true and the other false. 

(6).-—Of any two contraries, one or both may be 
false, as tbe ease may be. 

, (c).—Of any two snb-oontraries, both cannot be 
false ; one most be true, and both may 
be true. 
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6. — Reduction of modality Or modal consequence 
is a process in which simply, ly a change in the degrie 
of belief, or modality of a given proposition, an in¬ 
ference is drawn. 

(a.)—General affirmative or problematic proposi¬ 
tions are deducible from the correspond¬ 
ing necessary ones; as from 'The man 
mast be perfect/ are 'The man is perfect/ 
'The man may be perfect/ 

(b). —The untenability of a necessary and as¬ 
sertory, is deducible from that of a cor¬ 
responding problematic, but not converse¬ 
ly, the former from the latter. 'Man 
must be perfect* is untenable, when 'Man 
may be perfect/ is untenable. But 'lb 
may rain* is sot untenable, when ‘ lb 
must rain ’ is tenable, 

7. From the relation of propositions, condition¬ 
al or hypothetical, and categorical or unconditional, 
another reduction or mode of immediate inference, 
is possible, viz., from categorical to hypothetical, 
from hypothetical to categorical, disjunctive to 
hypothetical, and hypothetical to disjunctive. 

Examples.— 

I, —' All A is B/ deducible to ' If A is, B is/ 

II. —'If A is, B is/ i» deducible to' Every case 
he existence of A is that of B/ 
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'III—The disjunctive 'A is either Bor C\is Re¬ 
ducible according to Ueberweg to oae or other of the 
following hypo the ticals 

(A).—-When A is a singular term, 

(m) .—If A is B, A is not C. 

(n) .—If A is C, A is not B. 

(p) . —If A is not B, A is 0. 

(q ) .—If A is not 0, A is B. 

Mill differs from Ueberweg in accepting the last 
two of the above inferences as trae. The point of 
difference between both the logicians is best stated 
by saying that of the two propositions, ( A is B’ and 
* A is C,’ standing in relation of opposition to each 
other, Ueberweg bolds that from ibe falsity of the 
one follows the truth of the other; and vice versa, 
whereas Mill holds that from the falsity of the one, 
we come to the truth of the other, but not vice versa. 
According to the former logician the opposition 
between the constituents of a disjunctive proposition 
is one of contradiction, but not bo according to the 
latter. To Mill the opposition is one of contrariety. 

If the opposition between ‘A is B* and 'A is C* 
be one of total exclusion, tbe forms of inference of 
Ueberweg would be necessitated. But if it be 
obe of total exclusion, and be a contrary or a 
abb-contrary one, Mill’s suggestions would be quite 
reasonable. The reasons for both of these important 
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logicians vary from each other in this point are 
not unimportant. 

From the four or two bypotbeticals may again bd 
inferred the original disjunctive, as from the exam¬ 
ples given below:— 

(m) .—If A is B, A is not C. 

(n) .—If A is not B, A is C. 

(p) . —If A is 0, A is not B. 

(q) .—If A is not C, A is B. 

By combining (m) and (n) and again (p) and ( q ) 
by the law of contradiction and of the Excluded Mid¬ 
dle, and again combining the two products, we infer 
the disjunctive proposition ‘ All A is either B or 

c: 

From the two hypothetical in Mill’s sense, as will 
be seen below, the original disjunctive may also be 
inferred. 

(m).—If A is not 0, A is B (n). If A is B, A 
is C. Of the two ‘A is B’ and ‘ A m O’; the falsity 
of the one involves the truth of the other, hence they 
are the two members of a disjunctive proposition, 
vis., ‘A is either B or C.’ 

In the sense taken by Ueberweg, it is not possible 
toiufer a disjunctive from a single hypothetical, 
but from Mill’s senso, it is possible. From the hy¬ 
pothetical, 'If A is B, A is C,’ we can by contraposi¬ 
tion get a negative hypothetical. They are shown 
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at once to be the members of the disjunctive pro* 
position, 'Either A is not B, or A is C.’ Ueberweg, 
of course, holds it that this is untenable. 

Each universal proposition, whether affirmative or 
negative, can have eight forms possible. Particular 
affirmative and negative, both can have four forms of 
each. Thus we have the twenty-four propositions 
of A, E, I and 0. 

-: o: - 

CHAPTER III. 

OF SYLLOGISM. 


The student has been already familiar with the 
fact that, an inference in a Deductive Reasoning 
must, in all cases, be less general than the premises; 
whereas in an Inductive Reasoning it is more general 
than the premises. A s yllogism is a necessary in¬ 
ference of a proposition from two other propositions. 
It differs from an Immediate Inference in being 
drawn from two propositions and consisting of 
threa altogether. 

The Predicate of the oonolusion, always in the first 
of the two given propositions, is called the nuyor 
term ; the subject of the conclusion, always in the 
second of the two given propositions, is ihe minor 
term ; and the term taken as the medium, or means 
of comparison of the major, and the minor terms, in 
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the middle term. The propositions in which the major 
and the minor terms are used, are called the major , 
and the minor premises. The conclusion drawn from 
the two data of conjoint premises is valid, as long 
as the data are not proved false or untenable. A 
syllogism may consist of two propositions, both un- 
conditional or categorical, both conditional or hypo* 
thetical or one hypothetical, and another categorical 
or disjunctive, as the case may be. When the con¬ 
clusion is drawn from the two uniform premises, the 
syllogism is Unmixed ; when it is from one categoric¬ 
al and another either hypothetical or disjunctive, it 
ia Mixed. Unmixed syllogisms have been stated to 
consist of premises both categorical or both condi¬ 
tional or disjunctive. Iii the former case the syllogism 
is categorical; as, ‘ All men are religious animals.' 
< All reasoning beings are men,’ therefore * All reason¬ 
ing beings are religious animalB.’ Certain rules to 
which syllogisms, to be free from fallacies, must con¬ 
form are called syllogittic; they are as follows 

(1.)— Every syllogism can contain three terms only; 
for, if it consists of less than three terms, the inference 
is an immedeate one, and if more, it is really a com¬ 
bination of more thau one syllogism. It is, therefore, 
olear that, a syllogism cannot contain more than three 
propositions. 

(2).— 2he middle term must be distributed at least 
once ; for in both the premises, if both the terms he 
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taken in their partial extent, the middle term cannot 
serve as a means for the comparison of the two, the 
extents taken being likely in every case to differ 
from each other ; as, ‘All cats are animals,’ ‘All dogs 
are animals/ therefore, ‘ All dogs are cats/ 

(3 .)—No term which was not distributed in the 
premises is distributed in the conclusion. To violate 
the rule would be an inference of a general from 
a particular. 

(4 .)—Nothing can be inferred from two negative 
premises. No connexion between the termB in the 
conclusion can be possible, when in the premises, it 
has been shown that, both of them cannot have any 
relation whatever with the middle. 

(5 .)—If one premiss be negative, the conclusion 
must be negative, and vice-versa, i. c., if the conclusion 
be negative, one of the premises must be negative • 
There cannot be any affirmative relation, or oonnec* 
tion between the major and the minor terms, when in 
the premises, one of them has been shown to bear 
affirmative relation with the middle, and the other 
negative relation. The latter part is evident from 
the fact that no negative relation between the major 
and the minor could at all be established, unless the 
relation between the middle term and either of the 
major or the miuor were not negative. 

(&)—From the above rule, it will be clear thati 
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no affirmative conclusion can be drawn from premises 
both of which are not affirmative; and similarly, if 
both the premites be affirmative, the conclusion must 
also be affirmative. 

(7.)—No conclusion can be drawn from two parti¬ 
cular premises. For granting the opposite to be true, 
from the two affirmative premises, in which the 
middle is undistributed, but there cannot be any con* 
elusion ; and when one is affirmative and the other 
negative, it is seen that a term undistributed in the 
premises, comes to the distributed in the conclusion, 
the case of two negatives being untenable from rule 
(4). 

f8 .)—If one of the premises be particular, the con¬ 
clusion must be particular. For if both be affirmat¬ 
ive, viz., A, and I., the conclusion cannot but be I; 
if one of them be negative, as in O., and A., and in I. 
and E, in either case, there muBt be two terms to be 
distributed in the premises, one of which must be the 
middle. The conclusion must in either case be 0, 
there being a negative premise in both the syllogisms. 

(9 .)—No universal conclusion , it has been clear 
from rule 8, can be drawn from the two premises 
both of which are not universal. 

MOODS. 

The different arrangements of propositions from 
the difference in the quality and quantity of the two 
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premises, are called the moods. There caa be sixty* 
four possible moods by combinations, such as, A. A. 
A., A. A* I*, be. 

FIGURES. 

The difference ia the forms of syllogism according 
to the difference in the position of the middle term, 
gives rise to the different figures. Some logicians 
take the figures to be three, others four in number. 
Taking B to be the middle term, and A. and B, to 
be the major and the minor terms they can be 
symbolically represented as follows 

1st Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 

I.—B A A B A B. 

C A OB B C, 

.*. CA or AC .‘.CA or AC .‘.CA or AC. 


According to the general acceptation. 


1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

11— BA 

AB 

BA 

AB. 

CB 

CB 

BC 

BC. 

.-.CA 

.-.CA 

.-.CA 

.-.CA. 


Possible moods are sixty-four in number; and of 
the sixty-four, sixteen combinations are possible in 
eaoh figure. Of the sixteen, A A, AE, AI, AO, EA > 
EE, El, EO, I A, IE, II, 10, AO, OE, 01, and OO’; 
in the first figure, nine, vie., AA, AE, AI, AO, EA, 
El, IA, IE, and OA, appear to be the Vaiid forms of 
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syllogism, btit when actually examined, we have the 
following result 

1. —From A and A. 

A.—All men are rational beings. 

A.—All philosophers are men. 

,\A.—All philosophers are rational beings. 

2. —Similarly examining A and E., no conclusion 

is to be drawn. 

3. —From AI, is drawn I. 

4 . —From OA, is drawu no conclusion. 

5. —From EA, is diawn E. 

6. —From El, is drawn 0. 

7. —From IA, is drawn no conclusion. 

8. —From IE, is drawn no conclusion. 

9. —From OA, is drawn no conclusion. 

The four AAA, All, EAE,EIO, are really the valid 
moods in the first figure. 

An examination of the moods of the second figure 
will show the number valid. 

1.— rom AA, All men are animals. 

All birds are animals. 

No conclusion; the middle term here in both 
the premises being undistributed. 
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2. —From AE, is E. 

A. All squares are equilateral and equiangu¬ 
lar quadrilateral figures. 

E. No trapezium is an equilateral and equian¬ 
gular quadrilateral. 

E. No trapezium is a square. 

3. —From AI, nothing can be drawn. 

4. —-From AO, is drawn O. 

5. —From EA, is drawn E. 

6. —From EO, is drawn O. 

7. —From IA, is drawn no conclusion. 

8. —From IE, is drawn no conclusion. 

9. —From OA, is drawn no conclusion. 

In the second figure, therefore, of the nine, four 
only, viz., EAE, AEE, EIO, and AOO are valid. 

An examination of the moods of the third figure 
can show which of the nine are valid. 

1. —From A A, can be drawn I; as.— 

All successful men are persevering miuds. 
All successful men are intelligent 
Some intelligent men are persevering minds. 

2. —From AE, no conclusion. 

3. —From AI, the conclusion is I, 
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4. —Prom AO, oo conclusion. 

5. —From EA, the conclusion is O. 

6. —From El, no conclusion. 

7. —From IA, the conclusion is I. 

8. —From IE, no conclusion. 

9. —From OA, the conclusion is 0. 

Just in the same way, it cau be shown, that A AT , 
AEE, EAO, EIO, and IAI, are the only valid moods 
in the foui th figure. 

From a comparison of the valid moods, we can es¬ 
tablish the following special rules :— 

I. —From figure 1. 

1. —The major premiss must invariably be 

universal. 

2. —The minor premiss must invariably be 

affirmative. 

II. — From figure 2. 

1. —The mitiflr"j>remiss must be universal. 

2. —One of the premises must be negative. 

3. —The conclusion must be negative, 

III. —From figure 3 . 

1. —The minor premiss must be affirmative, 

2. —The conclusion must be particular. 

3. —The major premiss is affirmative, the 

minor is unueiaal. 
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IV. — From, figure 4. 

1. —When the major is affirmative, the 

minor premiss is universal. 

2. —When the minor permiss is affirmative, 

the conclusion is particular. 

3. —When one of the premises is negative, 

the major premiss must be uni¬ 
versal. 

Each one of these cau be proved from the general 
syllogistic rules and reasons for taking each to he valid 
is given below:— 

1. If the minor permiss be negative, the major 
must be affirmative, and the conclusion negative. Here 
the major term must bo distributed in the conclusion* 
although it has not been distributed in the premiss. 
The minor premiss cauuot,therefore, be affirmative, it 
must be negative. 

2. If the major be particular, the middle term, 
being the predicate of the universal affirmative, must 
be undistributed in both the promises, there can be 
no conclusion. The major is not then particular, it is 
universal. 

II. —All the cases, vis., 1, 2, and 3. 

The oase of oneof the premises not being negative, 
would give rise to a case of the undistributed middle. 
This justifies the second assertion, that either of the 
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premises must be negative, the conclusion must 
be negative; the major term must be distributed ; 
and the major premiss having for its subject the major 
term must be universal. 

HI.—1, & 2. If the major premiss be negative, 
the conclusion is negativo, the negative conclusion 
gives rise to a distributed major; but because the 
major is not distributed in tiie premises, it cannot be 
so in the conclusion. The minor canuot be negative, 
it is affirmative. 

3.—The case of the conclusion being universal gives 
rise to a case of the distributed minor; but the minor 
beingthe predicate of an affirmative is undistributed. 
The conclusion, therefore, is not universal, it must be 
particular. 

IV.—I. If the minor be particular, the predicate 
of au affirmative premiss being in every case undistri¬ 
buted, would involve a case of the non-distribution o£ 
the middle in both the premises, which cannot justify 
any conclusion; hence the miuor cannot be particular, 
it must be universal. 

2. —If the conclusion be universal, the minor term 
which is the subject of the conclusion, must be distri¬ 
buted ; the distribution of the minor term in tb® 
premises cannot be possible, unless the proposition 
be negative. 

3. —If the major premiss be particular, in octse Of 
the miuor being universal uegaiive^ the major undis- 
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tributed in the premiss would be distributed in ihe 
conclusion; in case of its being particular negative, it 
would involve the unjustifiability of a conclusion 
from the two particular premises. 

We have seen that of the sixteen moods of the first 
figure, the four; viz., AA, AI, EA, and El, are valid. 
This has been established directly from the syllogistic 
rules. Aristotle’s Dictum de cmni et nello ,—‘ What¬ 
ever is predicated of a term affirmatively or negatively, 
may be predicated in like manner of anything con¬ 
tained in it;’ can in fact be analysed into two, the 
one universal affirmative or negative, or another 
negative. An application of the negative to the 
sixteen moods in the first figure, excludes eight of 
them, viz., AE, AO, EE, OE, IE, 10, OE, and 00, 
and an application of the affirmative serves to 
exclude another four, viz., I A, II, OA, and 01, the four 
remaining are valid moods. Because the Dictum is 
applicable to the first figure only, it is considered 
perfect, aud the others to which it is not applicable 
are the imperfect. The following mnemonic lines 
will help the student to remember systematically all 
tire valid moods in each figure, which we have already 
shown to be deduced from the syllogistic rules:— 

Odarbara, celarent, darii, /erioqut^ptiom. 

Cetare , eamtstrts, baroh>, second®. 

Tenia, daraptia, disarms, daUUi)fdapton. 
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Bokvrdof/erison, habet; quarfca, insaper*sddit.' 

Bramantip , camenea, ditamis, fesapo, fresit an. 

From these lines, we can, without any difficulty, re¬ 
member, that the first figure has four, the second four, 
the third sis, and the fourth five valid moods. The 
imperfect moods of Aristotle’s can be reduced to the 
peifect, i. <?., of the second, third and fourth figure, to 
those of the first figure. The reduction can be direct 
and ostensive, and Indirect or Reductio per dedm- 
tioncm «mpossibile . The Ostensive Reduction consists 
in employing one or more of the proceses of the con¬ 
version, permutation, and transposition of premises. 
The Reductio per Impossibile consists in showing by 
the perfect mood and the laws of opposition, that the 
contradictory of the conclusion is false, and therefore 
the conclusion must be trne. In the mnemonic lines 
b, c, d, f—show which of the moods of the second, third, 
and fourth figures are to be reduced, and which ot the 
moods to correspond with those of the first figure; as, 
when Barokola reduced, it most be made to corres- 
pond with Barbara. The letter s wheu occurring 
after a vowel shows, that the proposition represented 
by the vowel is to be converted simply; the letter p 
shows, it is to be converted per accident. The letter 
m shown, the premises are to be transposed; k the 
proposition to be reduced per impossibile. The 
letter k shows', that the mood containing it, was 
reduced by the older. logicians by the Indirect 
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Method. The small letters are literally mean* 
ingless, for example, take Festino of the second 
figure ; it can be without any change reduced in 
Feno of the first figure. Camestres of the second 
to the Celarent of the first. Take the latter case — 

A. All men are animals. 

E. No stones are animals. 

E. No stones are men. 

The letter m indicates the transposition of the pre- 
noises, accordingly, by making the minor major, and 
converting simply, we get the perfect mood Celarent. 

E. No stones are animals. 

A. All men are animals. 

E. No meu are stones. 

Cesare in the same way to Celarent, and Baroko to> 
Barbara. Baroko .and Bokardo cau be reduced to 
the first figure in a twofold way ; first, the former 
into Ferio, and then the latter into Durii. 

Examples:— 

A.—All men are rational animals. 

O.—Some creatures are not rational animals. 

0.—Some creatures are not men. 

Py the contraposition of the major premiss, and 
obversiou of the minor, we have the following :— 

E.—Rational animals are men. 

1.—Some creatures are not men. 

I.—Some creatures are not rational animals. 
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Bokwdo into Darii. 

0.—Some human beings are not foolish. 

A. —All human beings are rational. 

0.—Some rational creatures are not foolish. 

By contraposition of the major, and transposition of 
the minor premiss, we have the following:— 

A.—All human beings are rational creatures. 

I.—Some human beings are not foolish. 

.*. T.—Some not-foolish creatures are rational. 

These two, viz., Baroko and Bokardo can again be 
reduced to Barbara of the first figure by lieduetia per 
Ivipossibile. 

Baroko of the second figure:— 

A.—All A is B. 

O.—Some C is not B. 

/. O.—Some C is not A. 

This conclusion must be true; for if not, the contra¬ 
dictory, ‘ All A is C’ must be tine. Now combining 
these with the major premiss, Wo have the syllogism 
in the peifect mood Babara. 

All A is B. 

All C is A. 

.■. All C is B. 

If the conclusion is true, its contradictory must l’e 
false by opposition, since two contradictory proposi¬ 
tions cannot be false. But the contradictory is the 
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minor premiss of the former syllogism, it is, therefore, 
trite; and is true only in supposition. The oonolusion 
of the syllogism is, therefore, true; its contradictory 
must be false; and the falsity is either of the 
premises, or of the process. Because it is owing 
to the mood Barbara of the first figure, that 
the process cannot be false, the falsity must be 
coufined to the premises, and that to the minor 
premiss. 'All C is A’ must be false; its contra* 
dictory, some ‘C is not A’ i®, therefore, true, and this 
is the conclusion of the original proposition. Exactly 
in the same way, the conclusion O, * Some C is not 
A’ cau be drawn from ‘A,’ ‘All B is C.’ 

Darapti and Felupton of the third figure are con¬ 
verted per accident into Darii and Ferio of the first. 

Of Bramantip, Dimaris, and Fresison of the fourth 
figure, the first aud second by transposition of the 
premises and the third .by simple conversion, are 
reduced respectively to Barbara, Darii, and Ferio 
of the first figure. Cesari of the second figure, and 
Darapti of the third figure, although of imperfect 
mood, can by the Iudireot Method be proved true. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF SYLLOGISMS. 

1. —Syllogisms vary according to Quality and 
Quantity, and therefore, for moods. 

2. —They vary according to Relation ; and they 
are classified as Pure, and Miked syllogisms. 
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3.—They vary according to the various degrees of 
belief, i. <?., accordiug to modality. 

Unmixed syllogisms, we have seen already, consists 
of uniform propositions either Categorical or Hypo¬ 
thetical. 

Mixed syllogisms may consist of Hypothetical and 
Categorical .; Disjunctive and Categorical ; and Con-. 
junctive and Disjunctive propositions. 

It is enough for the student to remember that, in 
the unmixed hypothetical syllogism or syllogisms, 
containing some hypothetical premiss, that 1.—ante¬ 
cedents of hypothetical propositions are to be taken 
for the subject, and the consequents for the predicate of 
the whole’, 2—the quantity of the antecedent and the 
quality of the consequent are to be the quantity and 
quulity of the whole. Take a general instance of an 
hypothetical syllogism .from the third figure, Cesare:— 

la all cases, if C is, B is not. 

In all cases, if A is, B is. 

In all cases, if A is, C is not. 

Of the mixed syllogisms, hypothetieo-categoncal is 
the moat ordinary form. It consists of an hypothetical 
as the major and categorical as the minor premiss. 
There can he two roles for the inference in this form. 

1.—If yon affirm the antecedent, you affirm the 
consequent, but not vice-versa, 
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2.—If you deny the consequent, you deny the 
antecedent, bat not vice-versa. 

The hypotlietico-categorical syllogisms, accord¬ 
ing to the first rule are, 1 .— Constructive, and those 
according to the second rule are 2.— Destructive. 

Examples:— 

1. —In all cases, if A is, R is 

B is V Constructive. 

A ia ) 

2. —Iu all cases, if A is, B iR 1 

B is not > Destructive. 

A is not j 

Hypothetical can have categorical forms:— 

1.—Every case of the truth of A, is case of the 
truth of B. 

This ia a case of the truth of B. 

This is a case of the truth of A. 

Every instance of a mixed syllogism, consisting 
of an hypothetical and a categorical, cau have its 
hypothetical form. 

In every case if A is, B is. 

If this case is, B is. 

If this case is, A is. 

Every disjunctive categorical syllogism, which 
some logicians call a mere disjunctive syllogism, con¬ 
sists of the uiajor-preuiiea disjunctive, and the minor 
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premiss categorical, as ia the mood Barbara of the 
first figure. 

X is either M or N. 

Yis X. 

Y is either M or N. 

But in as much as every disjunctive proposition 
can he dissolved into two hypothetical propositions, 
one ot them setve to form the minor premiss; ns—• 

1.—A is either B or C., or2.—A is either B or C. 
A is not B. A is B. 

A is C. A is not C. 

-d Disjunctive-Cati’fjoriecd syUoyittm may easily 
be changed into an hypothetical categorical one a3 in 
the following example:— 

l’toin A is either B or C. 

A is B. 

A is uot C. 

We have— 

In all cases, if A is not B, A is 0. 

In this case A is B. 

A. is not C. 

DILEMMA. 

A combination of a conjunctive and a disjunctive 
proposition in a syllogism is a oaae of a dilemma. 
There can bo four forms of conjunctive propositions 
according as the terms joined together by the 
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copulative and remotive particles, are conditional or 
categorical. Dilemma^thus comprehends any case of 
the conjunctive premiss; it may be either copulative 
or remotive. This is, therefore, a wider sense of the 
dilemma. In its narrower sense, it may bo an 
hypothetical disjunctive syllogism. The last is a- 
view entertained only by a few logicians. 

According to Ueborweg, it is an inference, in 
which, provided that,' any of the members of the 
disjunctive may be true, the same conclusion results.’ 
Tho opponent here finds it too difficult to extricate 
himself from the danger of being led therein for his 
conclusion, whichever datum he chooses. 

Examples of the Dilemma when it is an hypothe¬ 
tical-disjunctive and a remotive premiss.— 

1. —A combination of an hypothetical-disjunct¬ 
ive aud a remotive premiss. 

If A is M, either B is N or C is N. 

Neither B is N nor C is N. 

A is not M. 

2 , _A combination of an hypothetical remotive 

and an hypothetical disjunctive.— 

If A-is M, neither B is nor C is N. 

If D is Q, either B or C is N. 

. . If D is Q, A » uot M. 
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3.—A combination of an hypothetical disjunctive, 
and an hypothetical re motive differing from the ex- 
ample, 1.—the position of the premises iu relation to 
the major and the minor — 

If A is M, either B or 0 is N, 

If D is \*j, neither B or C is N. 

If D is Q, A is not M. 

Bach of these premises can be broken up into 
their equivalent components. This can be illustrat¬ 
ed from example, 1.— 

The major premiss can be thus analysed into— 

(a) . If A is M, Bis N. 

(b) . If A is N, C is N. 

The minor premiss can be thus analysed into— 

(а) . B is not N. 

(б) . C is not N. 

Taking (a) of the major with (b) of the minor we 
have— 

If A is M, BisN. 

B is not N. 

A is not M. 

Taking (6) of both, we have— 

If A is M, G is N. 

0 is not N„ 

A is sol U. 
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Therefore, whichever condition or truth the 
opponent chooses, it must lead him to the same defi¬ 
nite conclusion, of which the instance here is * A. is. 
not M.’ 

EXAMPLES OF DILEMMA. 

In its wider sense. 

(1) . A combination of a categorical disjunctive- 
end a remotive.— 

A is either B or C. 

D is neither B nor C. 

.-. D is not A. 

Transposition of the premises gives the- same- 
conclusion. 

(2) . A combination of an hypothetical r emotive- 
and a categorical disjunctive.— 

If A is M, neither B nor 0 is N. 

Either B or C is N. 

A ia not M. 

(3) . A combination of a copulative and a disjuuo. 
tive.— 

A as well as B is C. 

D is neither B nor 0, 

D is not A. 

(4) . A combination of an hypothetical, cumul&r 
tive and an hypothetical disjunctive. 

If A is M, as well as B is M, C. ia N. 

If IX is Q, either A nr & is M. 

If DU Q, 0 is N. 
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A combination of an hypothetical remotive and 
an hypothetical disjunctive. 

If A is M, as well as B. is M, 0 is N. 

If D is Q, either A or B is M. 

If D is Q, C is N. 

A combination of a remotive and a categorical 
disjunctive, that of an hypothetical remotive and an 
hypothetical disjunctive, and that of an hypothetical 
remotive and disjunctive we can similarly have of 
the first figure. 

It must be borne in mind by the student, that 
when examining a syllogism either mixed or un- 
mixed or a case of the Dilemma, it must he accord* 
'ing to one of the figures, and corresponding to 
-some of the valid moods of the figure. 

ENTOYMEMES. 

An entbymeme, in its original sense, would mean 
a probable reasoning, or a syllogism with probable 
premises. But 'the sense in which the term is now 
used differs vastly from the original. It may be 
defined to be a suppressed form of syllogism or a 
syllogism of which one of the premises is omitted 
in language. • In the example ‘Iron gravitates, be* 
cause it has weight,’ we find an instance of this 
kini. The major premise here is not expressed 
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iq language. The syllogism when properly arranged 
stands thus— 

Every body that has weight gravitates. 

This body has weight. 

.’. This body gravitates. 

In the converzione of meo of taste and education, 
we find very often instances, one of which is here 
pointed out. 

Eutbymemes originate from the suppression of 
one of the premises, or that of the conclusion. Bear¬ 
ing in mind that the major premiss is formed of the 
major and the middle terms ; the minor premiss, of 
the minor and the middle terms; and the conclu¬ 
sion, of the major and minor terras, we can make 
oat any part of a syllogism, when suppressed. 

CHAPTER IV. 


Trains of Syllogistic Seasoning. 

From Syllogisms, when oombined together, a 
aiegle conclusion is arrived at; and the combination ie 
called a Train of Reatoning. 

Two peculiarities are to be noticed in all such 
trains; when in a train, a syllogism justifies tbs 
premiss of a subsequent syllogism it is in reference 
to the subsequent one. (1.) a ProtyUogim; and 
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when' the subsequent one Is taken in referenoe to th# 
one preceding it is (2). an Epysyllogitm. 

а. —All A is B 

A11 B is C 
All A is 0 

б. —AH A is 0 

All C is D 
All A is D 
e .—All A is D 
All D is E 
All A is E 

The first syllogism with reference to the second ia 
a prosyllogism, and second with reference to the first 
is an episyllogitm. 

The form of the whole train is Progressive, Syn¬ 
thetic or Epiayllogistic. Such Synthetic, Progressive, 
or Episyllogistic train compressed, i.e., with all the 
conclusions except the last suppressed, is called 
Sorites, the above train compressed into a Sprites 

will be:— 

All A is B 

All B is C 
All C is D 
All D is E 
/. All A iB E 

The converse of the above traio, a train in which 
we advance from an episyllogism to a prosyllogism, 
is tolled Analytic. 
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' A Progressive train is episyllogistio. The Analy- 
tic method is used iu Deductive Logic. The Sy tithe* 
tical or Progressive is used in the demonstration of 
the proposition of Euclid. Au example of the latter 
form is given below:— 

A suppression of the conclusions except the last, 
and therefore of all the major permises except the 
first one, is another form of Sorites, called Gocleuian, 
and it stands thus;— 


a.- 

-All 

B 

is 0 

All 

B 

is 

C 


All 

A 

isB 

All 

A 

is 

B 

• 

a • 

AU 

A 

is 0 

All 

D 

is 

A 

6.—All 

A 

is 0 

All 

E 

is 

D 


AU 

D 

is A 

/. All 

E 

is 

C 

• « 

All 

D 

isC 





e.- 

-All 

D 

isO 
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The first form of the Sorites is called the Aristote¬ 
lian Sorites. 

Besides the two forms of the suppressed train, 
another prosyllogistic, analytical, or regressive train, 
with some of the premises not expressed in language, 
is called Epicheirema. 

An example of the above,— 

All poets are men of imagination, all musical 
minds are poets, because all musical minds are the 
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sources of attraction; therefore all musical minds are 
men of imagination. The whole of it can be fully 
expressed in two syllogisms. 

All poets are men of imagination. 

All musical minds are poets. 

All musical minds are men of imagination. 

For, 'all musical minds are sweet’ the reason 
given is, 'il 11 musical minds are the sources of attrac¬ 
tion,’ the major premiss here being suppressed it is 
an entbymeme. The fall form of the syllogism is.-- 

All the sources of attraction are sweet. 

All musical minds are the sources of attrac¬ 
tion. 

All musical miuds are sweet. 

The whole theory can be summed up by remind¬ 
ing the student that, Trains of Reasoning can either be 
Synthetic, Progressive, Episyllogistic; or Analytic, 
Regressive, or Prosy]logistic. In both the cases, 
syllogisms can be fully expressed, or a part of them 
can be suppressed. In the former case, when sup¬ 
pressed, it gives rise to the two classes of Sorites; viz., 
the Aristotelian, the Gocleoiao, iu the latter case 
when suppressed, it is an. epicheirema, and an epi- 
cbeirema can be simple with seasons for one premiss 
only, double with reasons for both the premises, and 
complex with reasons for reasons. The Sorites^ 
similarly to syllogisms, can be according to th» 
different figures in the different moods. 



Clf^Ttl V. 

* 

FALLACIES. 

A fallacy is a violation of a rale of reasoning; in 
other words, it is a defective reasoning. Fallacies are 
Inductive and Deductive according as the violations 
of the canons of reasoning are Inductive or Deductive. 
Since immedeate and medeate inferences can both be 
deductive, the fallacies can both be Immedeate and 
lAedeate. The annexed division of the fallacy of 
deduction will help the student in rememberiug, as 
far accurately as possible, the different kinds of 
logical errors. The table of the division of fallacies 
will bIiovv the number included under the head 
Immedeate. Medeate Fallacies include what is called 
syllogistic and uon-syllogjstic.and non-syllogistie can 
be examplified by the fallacies arising from the 
violation of the mathematical axioms. Among the 
logical fallacies themselves, those under the head of 
semi-logical are con-iuferential, and can be both of 
Deduction os well as of Induction. We are concerned 
with those of deduction, and they are of division, of 
definition, and of ambiguous middle &c. 

Fallacies of definitions are:—a.—'Description, 
accidental or Redundant definition b ,—Too limited 
or too wide definition, c.—Definition by synonym, 
i—Obscure, figurative and ambiguous definition* 
«.—Negative definition. • 
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Fallacies of Divisions are these— 

Of a .—Physical partition er metaphysical analysis, 
f>.—CroBS division, c.—Incomplete or over complete 
division, d .—Overlapping division. The mathematic¬ 
al or nondogical fallacies are as the table will show. 

Fallacies already made mention of, are Logioal 
ones. There are others called Material Fallacies , 
which arise either from (1) Premiss unduly 
assumed, (2) and which arises from irrevel&nt con' 
•elusion consisting in appealing to the feelings, and 
prejudices of people. The latter class of Material 
Fallacies are called ljjnaratio Eknchi. 
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i 

An enumeration of the different fallacies- will' Be» 
advantageously made by the student from, what? rs< 
given in the tabular view annexed! Explanations, 
of ail the fallacies enumerated' are not necessary, 
to be given. It will be enough for the student, for the- 
present, to be familiar with those he generally comes* 
across.. 

Of all the fallacies of Itnmedeute Inference, those of 
CouversioD, Permutation, Contraposition, and Opposi¬ 
tion are of frequent occurronoe and-importance.- 

The Fallacy of Conversion arises from the neglect, 
of the fact that, the Subject and Predicate of equall 
quantity only are capable of having their position, 
interchanged. For iustauce, you convert * All men ar®' 
animals’into‘All animals are men.’ After you have- 
converted it to the present-form, you will have to take- 
the process of subalternation to make the inference a* 
particular, one. Its inference is‘Some animate. Bre¬ 
men.’ 

The Fallacies of Permutation or Obversion, or of 
ASquipolence as they are called, arise from the neglect 
of the truth, that iu Deductive Logic, the actuali 
quantitative relation between the Subject and the- 
Predicate of a proposition must be invariable; as. 
from * All men are rational beings,’ we cannot infer. 
‘ All men are not rational beings/' Bat the trae» 
\fehei»M will be 1 Kb man ii net a. rational being,” 
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The Fallacies of Contraposition algo arise from an 
overlooking of the relation of the distribution of 
terms. From ‘No man is supernatural,’ you cannot 
infer—‘All not-supernatural beings are men.' Tbe 
true inference is ‘No supernatural being is man.* 

The Fallacies of Opposition arise from mistaking the 
truth of a negative from th e corresponding affirms* 
live. 

From tire falsity of ‘AH men are useful members 
•f society,' you cannot infer—‘No man is a useful 
member of society.’ 

Another class of fallacies arises from the violation 
•f the syllogistic rules. But inasmuch as every 
syllogistic rule is, iu some way or other, based on the 
Fundamental Principles, these fallacies are ultimate* 
Jy a breach of them,. These fallacies can be enu¬ 
merated under five different heads. (1) Of four 
terms ; (2) of four premises ; (3) of undistributed 
middle ; (4) of Illicit Process of tbe major and minor 
and (5) of Negative Premises. Ali other fallacies 
tinder the head of tbe syllogistic Inferences can be 
identified with one of the above mentioned. (1) and 
(2) arise from a violation of the first of the general 
syllogistic rules; (3) arises from the violation of the 
third ;and (5) arises from the breach of the fourth. 

The most important of all the fallacies of tbe 
above beads Me those of ambiguous middle; and 
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H is often very difficult to recognise these. To 
facilitate detection of fallacies of this head some 
four circumstances may well be remembered: 

(1) . When connexion between the two meanings 
of a term is bardly to be perceived, and when per¬ 
ceived at all, it is only byaoeident 

(2) . In terms in which we have got to distinguish 
between the first and the second intention of the 
speaker. The fanner means by beast something not 
commouly understood by tbe naturalist. Bird 
means to the spoitsman nothing but a partridge. 

t3). Wben words carry more than one meaning 
because of two or more things being connected by 
resemblance or analogy ; sweet, for instance, refers 
primaii)y to taste, but secoudarily to sound. Sic., Itc. 

(4). When several things bear the same name 
because of theirbeing counected by vicinity of time 
and place, and, therefore, of cause and eftect This can 
be illustrated by taking a common instance of the 
term sinoll: ' The rose smells sweet’; and ' I smell 
the rose.’ 

The tabular view of division shows, that tbe fallacies 
of Composition, Division and Accidensare to be plac¬ 
ed under the general head of the semi-logical, arising 
from an ambiguous sense of tbe middle term and 
having for tbeir origin the context. 

a .—FtUaoy of Composition is the taking of the 
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Middle terra distributively in the major premise 
and collectively io the minor premiss. 

6.—Fallacy of Division is a case of the middle 
taken collectively in the major and distri¬ 
butive^ in the minor. 

* 

c.—Fallacy of Accidens arises from taking a term 
simply, or without any conditiou iu one 
premiss, or as modified by certaiu accident 
in the other. 

Fallacies of Accidens have three special cases-— 
(a) from a simple statement to a conditional 
one; (b) from a conditional to a simple state¬ 
ment. The former is FaUana a diclo simplt - 
titer ad dietum simpliciler; and (c) fiom one 
conditional statement to another, 

Examplet 

Of Composition :—(a) “ 1 can afford to buy the 
books;! can affotd to buy these pictures; 1 can 
afford to bay statuettes. The bonks, the pictures, the 
statuettes are all that I at present wish to pur. 
chase. I can, therefore, buy everything that I wish 
to hay.” Of Divisiou (6) “Five is one number; 
three and two are five ; therefore three aud two 
are one number.” 

Of Accidens («> “What is brought in th* 
market is eaten ; Raw meat is .brought in 
mi keif Raw neat is eaten.” 
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There three classes of fallacies have their origin 
in the ambiquity of language, and that ambiquity 
depends, iu most cases, on the ambiquity of the 
middle, and in very rare instnuces, on the ambiquity 
of the major and minor terms. 

Material Fallacies, although not belonging to Da* 
ductive Reasoning, have a great concern withit. 
They can be generalised as follows: —(1) Petitio 
Principii, (a) Argxment in a circle, ( b ) Begging the 
question, (2) Falsity of Premises, (3) Ignoratio 
Ilenchi. 

The two cases of the Petitio Principii, (a) Argu¬ 
ment in a circle, and (b) Begging the question are 
worth noticing, as they are of very frequent 
occurrence— 

(a) . When one proposition is proved from an¬ 
other and again when the other is proved from the 
first; as, because A is B, B is A ; again, because B is 
A, A is B. 

(b) . When of the two syllogisms, the major pre¬ 
miss of the first syllogism is proved by the second, 
and the major premiss of the 2nd by the first 
syllogism; as. 

a.—B is A. 6.—C is A. 

C is B. B is A. 

.*. C is A. B is 0. 

The name Argument in a cirde is given to the 
fallacy from the fact of its ending where it begins , 
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and Begging the question to the latter class of fallacy 

from the fact that it aasnmos one of the conclusions 
to be identical in meaning with or as a consequence 
of one of the premises. As au example of the last 
case:— 


All philosophers are rational beings. 
^Rational beings are not irrational. 
No philosopher is irrational! 


The falsity of the fallacy of premises arises from 
assuming something as cause of something else, when 
that assumed as cause is merely a sign or antecedent 
of it. 


For its assumption of not cause as cause, it is 
called Non-causa, pro-causa ; and Post hoc ergo pro¬ 
pter hoc, or after this, and therefore caused by this. 
Instances of fallacies given by Whatley in liis 
Elements are very important for the student. 
JThe two are quoted here to illustrate the cases 
of the petitio principii, the instances being used 
by all logicians of note. 11 If any one, ” he says. 

should infer authenticity of a certain histoiy from 
its recording such and such facts, the reality rests 
on the evidenoe of history.” Ail other cases in 
which a Premiss (whether the expressed or' the sup¬ 


pressed one) has no sufficient claim to be^admitted, 
2 shall designate as the value of tho fallacy of undue 


assumption of a Premiss. 
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An example from ike same Author for the Argu¬ 
ment in a circle : —“ If any one aigues that you ought 
to submit to the guidance of himself, or his leader, 
cr his party, <&c., because these maintain what ia 
right; and then argues that what is so maintained is 
right, because it is maintained by persons, whom 
you ought to submit to, and these are himself and 
his party,” 

Au example of Non-causa ‘pro causa, in which au 
effect is taken for a cause:—“ A greutdcal of money 
iu a country is a pretty sure cause of its wealth; and 
tlieuce has often been regarded as a cause of it 
whereas in truth it is au effect.” 

The fallacies of Iff noratio Ilenchi are the errors of 
arguments not hitting the poiut. According to 
Whatley it ia an apparent process of refutation of 
your opponent’s statement; for, he says “ it is sub¬ 
stantially the same thing to prove what is not de¬ 
fined or to disprove what is not asserted.” A barris¬ 
ter, for iustauce, on a mere assumption of the com¬ 
mission of an illegal act, will argue on aud prove it 
to be one very highly punishable. Here, of course, 
proof is no proof. The fallacies under the head are (1) 
Argumentum ad hominem, (2) Argumentum ad ver- 
acundiam, (3) Argumentum ad populum ; and these. 
are to be contradistinguished from Argumentum ad > 
rem. (1), aud (2) consist of appealiug ( the first, to the 
passions and prejudices of a single individual; the 
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third, to the prejudices and feelings of the people; 
and the second consists of appealing " to our 
reverence for some respectable authority, some 
memorable institution.” 

Argwmentum ad rem f or ad judicum has reference 
to the porson addressed, aud bears directly and abso¬ 
lutely-on the question. 

“ The fallacy of shifting ground, quit6 a different 
instance of Ignoratio Ilenchi , arises from one of the 
parties attempting in vain to maintain bis position,” 
and ‘‘shifting liis ground as covertly as possible 
instead of honestly giving up the point,’* an instance 
of this as furnished by Whatley is to be found in 
the fact that, when in 1810, the University was 
charged with the neglect of mathematics, the authori¬ 
ties fiuding it rather impossible to repudiate the 
charge, had to make a show of argument against 
their irresponsible conduct, by saying that the 
University " was nev er famous for Mathematics.” 

To these may be added another two not of lesa 
ordinary occurrence:— 

The fallacy of Nan-sequttar arises from the con¬ 
clusion, not in any way following from the premises. 

The fallacy of many quettions consists of assuming 
something regarding certain persons, or things by 
way ot asking questions. Petitio Principii is not 
altogether without some importance to Deductive 
Logic# 
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Detecting fallacies should not be considered m 
depending on rules, but as a means whereby to 
engender such a habit of mind as will best fit us 
for practice. Logic teaches us not how to find 
the Fallacy, but where to search for it,” on whnb 
principle to condemn it. Whatley begins his divi¬ 
sion with Fallacies into In Dictione or Ex-Dietionem 
i. e. those in words, and those in thought; aud 
proceeds further in his course. Whatley’s division, 
differs very little from Aristotle’s iu so far at least 
as the outlines of both are concerned. 

With reference to the detecting of fallacies Hobbea 
says: “ Words me the counters ot wise men, and 
the money of fool*." Whntley /supplements Hobbes 
with the reumtk time marking out fallacies is like 
the detection and apprehension of a criminal in 
spite of all his arts of concealment and disguise. 

IJekerweg considers fallacies under three general 
heads: (1) fallacies into which one falls in the pro¬ 
cess of seasoning i. t. when deducing conclusion front 
the premises; (2) those iu the premises; and 
(3) those iu the conclusion. 

Fallacies of the first head comprehend Paralogism, 
Sophism, and fullnoies of induction in Inductive 
Reasoning. 

An inference when incorrect in its formal relation 
aud leading the person reasoning into error is Para- 
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logism. If there is intention to deceive, it is 
Sophism. 

Fallacies of the second head comprehend nothing 
but those of mateiia! truth. One of the most im¬ 
portant of material fallacies iB Reasoning in a Circle. 
Fallacies of the third head are those involving a 
divergence from what is deduced from the premises 
to what is to be proved or in substituting the latter 
for the former. 

The divergence means proving too much or too 
little in quality or quantity. 

The most important of fallacies, comprehended 
by this head, is that of Ignoratio llenchi. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Function and Value of Syllogism. 

Syllogism is considered by Mill more as a process 
of interpreting a general proposition and applying 
it to particular cases than a type of reasoning. No 
syllogism, supposes Mill, ever leads to a ii3w or 
uukuown truth. It makes clear what the premises 
contain. It has been already indirectly stated that 
every syllogism involves a petitio principii. Ttike, 
for iustauce, the syllogism, ' All men are rational ; 
Plato is man; therefore Plato is rational.’ When 
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‘AH wen are rational’ was known, and it was known 
that Plato was none but a man, it is not far from 
being known that Plato was ralioual. The conclu¬ 
sion, therefore, lends to what was already given in 
the major premises. This is, therefore, according to 
Mill, an instance of petilio principii. Syllogism is 
not of course a useless process. Its function is 
to interpret a general proposition, and to apply it, 
as has been already shown, to particular cases; and 
its value lies in testing the validity of reasonings. 

John Stewart Mill has not been the only pro¬ 
pounder of this theory of tbe value and functions of 
syllogism. Harsche), W he well, Professor BaiD, and 
many others have advocated it. Not that the up¬ 
holders of this view have not had opponents. 
Mansel, DeMorgan, Martiueau, and some others have 
8 trongly objected to it. 

Mill does not consider syllogism capable of serv¬ 
ing fully the purpose for which it is generally meant. 
His reason is two-fold : it is not the ordinary form of 
reasoning ; it iuvolves the fallacy of petitio principii. 
We may, if we prefer, say much against Mr. Mill’s 
view. 

We admit that syllogism is not the ordinary form 
of reasoning. It is not the process according to 
which we do reason, but is assuredly the one, accord¬ 
ing to which we should reason. We test our reason¬ 
ing by arranging it in the form of syllogism. 
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It does not involve, as Mill supposes, petitio 
principii. It leads us not to what we already know, 
but to something we require knowing. Human 
mind is nut omniscient. Power of intellect in one 
varies from that in another. It admits of degrees. 

One may see a particular truth from a general 
proposition from which it is derived without referr¬ 
ing to syllogism ; whereas another mny be incapable 
of doing so. To a person ofeztiaordinarily power¬ 
ful intellect syllogism may be of little consequence; 
but it is assuredly of considerable importance to 
men of ordinary intellectual powers. If this argu¬ 
ment is not potent enough to obviate Mill’s objection, 
another more easily to be seen can be here intro¬ 
duced. If the conclusion in a syllogism were to be 
drawn from one premiss or from two premises sepa¬ 
rately, we might look upon the process as involving 
the fallacy in question. But as io every case of a 
syllogism, conclusion is invariably drawn from the 
two premises conjointly, none can be considered as 
involving petitioprt'ncipii. 

- : o:- 

CHAPTER VII. 

Probability and Probable Reasoning. 


Probability shows, that degree of belief in certain 
questions is not full or complete, or the sign of the tek- 
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ing place of some event is not »o manifestos to be takers 
for certain. Belief is subjective, and certainty from 
external circumstances is objective. It ordinarily 
means more “likely than not." As a degree Of belief 
it can be represented by fractious, and can be seeu 
to correspond exactly to the mathematical term 
chance. When, for instance, you say, ‘He will probab¬ 
ly pass this year,’ the probability may either he 3:4 
or 1:4, f or ^;.the one, or the other may be either 
lor, or against his passing. 

As every probable proposition, according to Profes¬ 
sor Venn, U proportional, given the one form, we can 
infer the other form ot the same proposition, this is 
therefore an Immedeate Inference. Given that 3 in 4 
in a college are Europeans or Eurasians, we may infer 
or draw an Immedeate Inference, that the probability 
of a studeut being iu the college is j. Conversely, 
given the fraction or degree of probability, we can 
draw a corresponding proportional conclusion. A 
universal proposition is at ouce distinguished from a 
proportional proposition, by the fact that, in the form¬ 
er, the subject is a mere sub-class of the 
predicate, whereas in felie latter, the relation between 
the two extremes is probable, and the probabi- 
lity may be expressed by a fraction, say-^ \ the above, 
therefore, are the rules of Immedeate Inference. 

Hie rules of Medeate Inference in probability may 
be either/or or experimental. The rules are formal 
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when they are deduoed from probable proposition by 
the mere application of Arithmetic; the rules art 
experimental wheu they either depend on peculiar 
hypothesis, or demand for their establishment conti* 
uually renewed appeals to experience, and extension 
by the aid of the rations resources of Induction. 

Formal t'ules for the two clatset are quoted here 
from Venu’s original. 


(a) Rule for Exclusive Events. 

If the chances of two exclusive or incompatible 
events be respectively ^ and the chance of the one 

or other of them happening will be~t B i” 

m n mn 

In cases of more thau two events of the kind iu 

question, we have to take the same way. “ If the 

chance of one or other of the two incompatible events 

be--and oue alone be—, the chance of the remain* 
m » 

ing will be —— * for example, if the 

chance of a man’s coming home from a distant 
place be-§-, and the chauce of his coming by traiu be 


JL 

9«r» 


that of his coming 


by some other conveyance 


will ho 1 1 - 11 - 1 - 10 

wiu na-g- 99 - 99 99 - 

(6). Wheu the events are so connected together 
that, “ one is contingent upon the occurrenee of the 
other,” the rule is that“ if the chance of one event 

is —i and if it happens, another which will also hap- 

fit 
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1 i 

pen is , then the chance of the latter is — ; ” la 
n tnn 

other words, the probability of the major premiss 
and that of minor multiplied gives the probability of 
the conclusion. 

The Experimental rules of Mediate Inference 
differ from the above in respect of their cogency 
and freedom from appeal to experience or to hypo¬ 
thesis. The process of ascertaining the probability 
in such cases may be established thus :—“ It the 
chance of a thing being p and q are respectively 
—and —, the chance of its beiDg not p and not q 

„_J 

is ■ —and the chance of its being not p and not q 

mu ° * 

is ———— where p and q are independent. 
The sum of these chances are obviously unity, and it 
ought to be, siuce one or other of the four alternat¬ 
ives must necessarily exist.” For students more 
advanced one more quotation is given below :— 
“ Let us take a batch of 1,200 as a sample of the 
whole. Now, from the data which were originally 
% given to us, it will easily be seen that, in every such 
batch, there will be on the average 120 who have 
black hair, and therefore 1,080 who have not. And 
here in strict right, we ought to stop, at least until 
we have applied again to experience ; but do not 
stop here. From the data we assume, we go on to 
infer, that of 120,10, ij., (H of 120) will be short* 
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sighted, and 110 will not. Similarly we infer of 
1080 90 are short-sighted, and 990 are not. On 
the whole, then the 1,200 are thas divided ; black 
haired short-sighted, 10; Bbort-sighted without 
black-hair, 90 ; black-haired men who are not Bbort- 
sighted, 110; men who are not short-sighted, nor 
black haired. 990.” 



APPENDIX. 


Notes Explanatory and quotations 
from different Authors. 

Speaking of the importance of language to Logic, 
Whatley says,—“ Logic ia therefore the art of 
employing language properly for the purpose of rea- 
soning and distinguishing what is properly and truly 
an argument from the spurious imitations of it.” 

Hamilton belongs to the clasB of Logicians advo¬ 
cating Logic from the subjective point of view. He 
defines Logic, as “ the Science of the Laws of 
thought,” and considers that, it can have no other 
definite aim than one; viz., “ thought by itself.’* 

“ The Science of the formal laws of thought” is one 
among his typical definitions. 

J. S. Mill is to be classed with material Logicians. 
His views of Logic differ from one of Hamilton’s. Inhis 
“ Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy,” be recog¬ 
nizes the subjective view, not overlooking the object¬ 
ive reality. Here he defines Logic as “ the art of 
thinking, which means of correct thinking, and the 
science of the couditions of correct thinking.’* 
Mill, like all other logicians of his class, does not 
hold it enough for Logic, if only the product of 
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thought is free from self-contradiction or irrelevancy 
but must correspond with the reality of things. Like 
Whatley he recognizes the importance of language 
by adopting the phraseology of the third class of logi¬ 
cians. To the class of Material Logicians belongs 
Herbert Spencer also, since he takeB the a posteriori 
view of the science. Logic is to him the science of 
the most general laws of correlation, which “ contem¬ 
plates in its propositions certain connexions predicat¬ 
ed, which are necessarily involved with certain other 
connexions given; regarding all these connexions as 
existing in the Non ago, it may be not under the 
form we know them, but in some form.” 

Ueberweg holds the process as well as the product 
of perception to be of equal importance. 

The British Logicians totally discard the recogni¬ 
tion of intuition and its concerns. 

Mill’s definitions of the fundamental Principles:— 

Of identity: — u Whatever is true in one form of 
words, is true also in every other form of words, 
which convey the same meaning.” 

Of contradiction: —■“ The affirmation or denial of 
its contradictory are logical equivalents, which it is 
allowable and indispensable to make use of, as 
mutually convertible. ” Of Excluded middle: — 
u It is necessary to substitute for the denial of either 
of two contradictory propositions, the assertion of the 
other. ” 
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Deberweg combines the Axiom of Contradiction 
and that of Excluded Middle iuto what is called the 
Ptinciple of Contradictory Disjunction. 


On Terms. 

Thomson means by conception, both the process 
and the product. His process of forming concepts 
involves (l)Cotnparison, (21 Reflection, (3) Abstrac¬ 
tion, (4) Generalisation, (5) Denomination. In Com¬ 
parison, the studeut ought to distinguish between the 
process and the product; when it ineaus the process, 
it is nothing more than (1) observation. In Reflec. 
tiou, we ascertain the points of agreement and disa¬ 
greement, and this we can do by analysing a thing into 
its constituent attributes; the second step, therefore, 
in arriving at concepts, may be taken as (2) analysis. 
In Abstraction, we unify mentally what is found 
common to all the individuals compared; we can 
therefore assign another name to it, viz.,( 3) Mental 
Unification. In the fourth step,i.e., in Generalization 
we recognize things as belonging to a certain class; 
this is, of course, the product of (4) Comparison. In 
the last step, i.e., in Denomination, we symbolize or 
name the aggregate of attributes. It can, therefore, 
be called (5) Symbolization or naming. 

Adjectives according to Jevons and Mill are concrete 
and general, having denotation and connotation 
both. Whatley, Fowler, Martineau and others differ 
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from Hill, Jevons &c., by taking adjectives to be the 
names of attributes, the latter considering them as 
names of things implying attributes, concrete and 
general. There has been ever a disagreement among 
logicians, as to the reasonability of proper names not 
having any connotation. Quotations from Mill and 
Jevons for the signification or connotation of proper 
names, may help the student to undeiBtand how pro* 
per names can, in certain cases, have meaning. 

Mill, on this point, ssya: — 

‘‘Whatever names given to objects convey informa* 
tion, that is, whatever properly has any meaning, the 
meaning resides in not what they denote, but what 
they connote. The only names which connote nothing 
are proper names. ” 

Jevon’s theory apparently refutes Mill’s, as is seen 
from:— 

‘ The connotation of a name is confused with the 
etymological meaning or tbe circumstances, which 

caused it to he fixed to a thing--No one who uses 

tbe name of England, knows what it denotes, can 
be ignorant of the peculiar qualities and circumstances 
of the oountry, and those for the connotation of the 
term. For the knowledge of the condition or mean* 
ing of a proper name, we need have recourse to philolo¬ 
gy and psychology. 

As to the relation of the connotation and denotation 
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of a term, it is enough for the student to bear in mind 
that, addition to tbe connotation accompanies sub¬ 
traction from its denotation. 

Proposition and its different constituents. 

Copula can have five different functions;— 
(1) Substitution, (2) Linking medium of independent 
sentences, (3) Commodious contrivance to connote 
the subject destitute of time, (4) Past universality 
and condition, and (5) Existence. 

From the above enumeration of the functions 
or uses of Copula, it is evident that. Mill takes not 
ouly tbe present, but in fact the three principal 
tenses without the negative particle joined. Bat 
there are logicians, such as, Mansel, Fowler, and 
Hamilton, who have taken copula to convey 
the present only, with or without the negative 
particle. But dismissing ‘ not’ gives rise to the 
multiplicity of meanings as shown by Mill, simp¬ 
ly for the limitation of the meaning of the same. 
Therefore, we should take the negative particle 
as inseparable from, or a part of, the copula. 

About the truth and falsity of the one and the 
other of disjunctive proposition, there is a great dif¬ 
ference of opinion among logicians. Mill, What¬ 
ley, and Mansel entertain a one-side view of. the 
relation between the alternatives of a disj unc tive 
proposition; they-say that, the falsity of oue alter. 
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native member, involves the truth of the other, 
but nob vice-versa. Hamilton, Boole, Ueberweg 
and Fowler, oa the other hand, hold that, not only 
the truth of the cue proves the falsity of the other 
but the falsity of the other proves the truth of 
the first alternative. Modality of a proposition is 
merely a means for an expression of the degrees 
of conviction. - 

Illustration of the meanings of the four 
propositions by diagrams. 

All Universal affirmative aud negative proposi¬ 
tions in all the different cases can be represented 
respectively in the diagrams No. 1 and No. 2 below:— 

The substautive view in which the attribute 
belonging to the subject is a part of the nou-deuotat- 
ive Predicate, comes under Dia. 1 where 'A is 
contained in 'B. The denotative, the connotat- 
ive, and the deuotative-conuotative can also be 
Dia. 1. Dia. 2. Dia. 3. 



A 
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illustrated similarly’ l>ut *A and 'B both exclud- 
ing or being outside each other, is an illastra- 
tioa of E., a uuiversat negative in all its 
different cases, and the one case only of a par¬ 
ticular negative in which the subject and predicate 
both exclude each other. Dia, 2 Bhows the relation 
between the two existences of an A., when they are 
of equal extent; this relation between the subject 
and the predicate being called eqnation&l. The 
student can have a clearer impression of these rela¬ 
tions, when the symbolic representation is made 
concrete. Take the following examples:— 

1. All men are rational beings. 

2. No irrational animals are beings. 

3. Some men are rational animals. 

4 . Some men are not poets. 

The first and the second diagrams represent the 
meanings of A. When the predicate in denotation 
contains the subject and in connotation is contained 
by the subject, ns, in ‘ All men are living beings,' 
the meaning of the proposition is represented by 
the first diagram. But when the subject and the 
predicate are co-extensive, as, in ‘ All men are ra¬ 
tional animals', the meaning of the proposition is 
represented by the 2nd diagram. The 3rd diagram 
represents the meanings of I. When neither the 
predicate nor the subject contains the other entirely 
in denotation or connotation, as in * Some men are 
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philosophers,’ the meaning of the proposition is 
represented by the 3rd diagram. When no parb 
of the subject coutains or is contained by any part 
of the predicate, as in all E propositions, the mean* 
iug is represented by the 4th diagram. When some 
paTt of the predicate does nob contain or 
is not contained by the subject, as, in 
Some men are not poets,’ the meaning can be 
represented both by the 3rd and the 5th diagrams. 

The meanings of A, E, I, & 0 can be represent¬ 
ed from the stand points of all the views of the 
theory predication ; t .«. from the point of denota¬ 
tion, from the point of connotation, and from the 
point of denotation and connotation both of the 
subject and the predicate. 

Determining the meanings of propositions and 
inferring conclusions by the syllogistic process can 
be very easily done by studeuts by means of diagrams. 
There can be two diagrams for representing the 
meanings of A, one for that of B, four for those 
of I, and three for those of O. All of these when 
combined present a series of fire, as shown here. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the 
predicableB. Aristotle's classification is confined 
to four only. Before giving a lew instances of 
such, Mansel’a view of a concept, a judgment 
sad s subject, is thought useful to be given here, 
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as they may be important to the student. Hansel 
says:— “ A concept is a collection of attributes 
united by a sign, and representing a possible 
object of intuition.” 

" A judgment is a combination of concepts, 
related to one or more objects of possible intuition” 

“ The subjects of all logical judgments are to be 
distinguished from psychological, such as, the 
spontaneous judgment of perceptive and iuiaginat* 
ive faculties, or concepts.” 

Sir W. Hamilton and his advocate Thomson 
e utertaiu the theory of the quantification of tbe 
predicate. Hamilton's eight forms of piopogitions 
accordingly are :— 

All A is some 6 (A). 

All A is All B (U). 

No A is any B (E). 

No A is some B(N). 

Some A is some B (I). 

Some A is all B (Y). 

Some A is not any B (0). 

Some A is not some £. 

Hill disproves tbe theory by saying that predi¬ 
cate is not thought of in its extension, but in its 
comprehension; that all the logical propositions 
should have an ordinary form of statement; and 
that logic should begin with the simplest and most 
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ordinary forms of judgments. The theory of the 
quantification of predicate going against alt of 
these criteria should be looked upon as not import* 
aut for logical purposes. 

In las 1 Lectures,’ Hamilton has taken precaution 
against the attacks of bis opponents by sayiug,-— 
** The non-quantification of the predicate in thought 
is given up by logicians themselves, but in only 
certain cases, where they were forced to admit, aud 
to the amount which they could not possibly deny 
The Predicate, they confess, is quantified by parti¬ 
cularity in the affirmative, and by universality in 
the negative propositions; but why the quanti¬ 
fication, and formal quantification should thus be 
restricted in thought, they furnish us with no valid 
reason.” For instance in the examples “ God is 
good,” “Virtue is only nobility,” we have not only 
the comprehension, but extension also in the mind ; 
since we mean God is all good, and all that is good 
Is virtue. 


On Syllogism. 

Whatley’s Canons for pure categorical syllogism :— 
(1) “ If two terms agree with one and the earn e 
third, they agree with each other”; (2) “If on* 
term agrees with another and disagrees with one 
and the same third, these two disagree with each 
other.” 
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Hamilton's Canons for extensive Categorical 
syllogism,—(1) ** lb must have three and only three 
terms constituting three and only three propositions 
(2) of the premises, the sumption or major premiss 
must in quantity be definite, that is, universal, and 
the sub-sumption or minor premtBS in quality 
affirmative; (3) the conclusion must correspond in 
quantity with the sub-sumption, and in quality 
with the sumption.” His Canons for the (1) figured 
and (2) unfigured syllogism, into which he divides 
the categorical syllogisms :— 

(1). The terms compared here are either both the 
subject, or both the Predicate of in the same pro¬ 
position. “ In so far as two notions (notions, or 
individuals,) either both agree, or one agreeing 
the other does no;, with a common third notion; 
in so far, these two notions do, or do not agree with 
each other.” 

v» 

(2). The terms compared here are severally the 
containing and the contained; and in relation to each 
other, the Subject and the Predicate with reference to 
Extension and Intension. The canon for such is 
“What worse relation between the Subject and the 
Predicate subsists between either of the two terms 
and a common third, with which one at least, is 
positively related, that relation subsists between the 
two terms themselves.” 
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2horns on’s Canons :— 

For the first figure,—“The agreement or disagree¬ 
ment of a subject aud predicate is ascertained by a 
third conception, predicate to the former aud subject 
to the latter; iuastuuch as this wholly or by the same 
part agrees with both, or with one only, or of concept 
tions to be compared.” 

For the second figure,—“The agreement of two 
conceptions, ascertained by a third conception which 
stands as predicate to both; inasmuch as this, wholly 
or by the same part agrees with both or with one 
only of the conceptions to be compared.” 

For the third figure,—“The agreement of two 
conceptions is ascertained by a third conception, 
which stands as subject to both ; inasmuch as this 
■wholly or by the same part agrees with both, or with 
one only, of the conceptions, to be compared.” 

Mill’s Canons of Ratiocination or syllogism :— 

(1). “A thing which co-exists with another 
thing, which other co-exists with a third thing, also 
co-exists with th9 third thing,” 

f2). “A thing which co-exists with another 
thing, with which other a third thing does not co¬ 
exist,is not co-existent with that third thiug.” 

His canons for determining the meanings of 
propositions 
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(1) . ‘‘Whatever ha9 any mark, has that 
which it is a mark of.” 

(2) . “Whatever is a mark of any mark is a 
mark of that which the last is a mark of” 

The first refers to cases where the major pre¬ 
miss has for its subject a proper name, and the second 
to cases, where the major aud minor both are uni¬ 
versal propositions. 

Lambert’s Canons ;— 

For the perfect figure he has Aristotle's 
Dictum. 

For the second figure,—“If one term be con¬ 
tained in, aud another excluded from a third term, 
they are mutually excluded.” 

For the third figure ;—“Two terms which con¬ 
tain a common part, partly agree, or if one term con¬ 
tains a part which the other does not, they partly 
differ." 

For the fourth figure ;—“ If do M is B, no B 
is this or that M ; if 0 is not this or that B, there are 1 
Hs which are or are not 0.” The second, he uaittee J 
Dictum, d« Diverso , the third, Dictum dt Exampld^ 
the fourth, Dictum de Reciproco. 

Martineau in his essays gives a canon for b&e ' 
affirmative relation of the first figure, and the dictum 
in a modified form. His dictum for the second and 
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third figure will prove interesting to the student end 
they are given in order below;— 

(1) . “If the attribute be present with one 
nature and absent from another, neither of these can 
be an attribute of the other." 

(2) . “Where two attributes are co-present in 
the same sphere, each is an attribute of something 
having the other.” 

Aristotle’s Dictum, in fact, explains the relation 
ofa container to the contained ; and bo it is clear at 
onoe from what is given by Whatley. 

In Constructive Hypothetical-Categorical Syllo¬ 
gisms, the process of drawing inference is called 
modus ponendo pones. In Destructive Hypotbecal- 
Categorical Syllogisms the mode of drawing inference 
is called modus tollendo tollena. 

What Ueberweg says respecting the Dilemma, 
{a very important for the student to note. 

“The Dilemma" he says “in the stricter sense; 
•n inference of the second figure, with a Hypothetic¬ 
al Disjunctive premiss and with a remotive pre¬ 
miss. ” 

“ In the wider sense of the terns, inferences- with 
a Categorioo-disjuntive premiss, and inferences in 
the first figure with a disjuntive and a copulative 
« nmotive premiss, are also attributed to it. The 
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like holds good of Trilemma, Teiralemma and 
Polylemma. ” 

Of the Syllogistic process, Mill says, “ All is from 
particular to particular. General propositions 
are merely registers of such inferences made, and 
short formulas for making the more. ” The con¬ 
clusion is not immediately dcduciblc from the 
major, but is to be according to it. Thus he does 
not admit that this is the process by whiob we 
reason. It is but a way of systematizing out 
reasonings. An induction, from particulars to 
general, according to him is not the way by which 

we must reason, ” but the way by which we 
may reason.” The most ordinary process of 
reasoning, be says, consists iu the following • 

Certain individuals hare a given attribute; an 
iudividualor individuals resemble the former in 
certain other attributes; therefore they resemble 
also in the given attribute. The process of Deductive 
Reasoning or Syllogism is therefore a means to 
make the general proposition explicit. Speaking 
of the justifiability of particular conclusion front 
general premiss, he Bays:—“ No reasoning from 
generals to particulars can prove anything; since 
from a geueral principle we cannot infer any 
particulars but those which the principle itself 
assumes as known.” The Syllogism, Is a mode 
of probation, involves, according to Hr. Mill, the 
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fallacy of Petitio Prineipii. The value of syllogism 
lies inasmuch as ib means to test the validity of 
the process of reasoning. There are two classes of 
Logicians, one advocating, another strongly oppos¬ 
ing Mill’s theory of the functions of syllogism. 
Of the former class are Bain, Bailey, Dr. Whewell, 
Sir J. Herschel, and others ; and of the latter are 
Martineau, DeMorgan, Mausel and others. From 
the little that has been giveu of Mill, the stu¬ 


dent is apt to think that Mill, to a great extent, 
withdraws syllogism from the process of reasoning. 
To avoid su ^mistakes, the province of psycho¬ 
logy is to be distinguished from that of Logic. 
We may not ordinarily reason acoording to the 
process ; yet, because it is the test, it is nll-import- 
autin the latter science. 


James Martineau shows ooucluBively that Mill’s 
statement, all syllogisms involve petitio 'pnncipii, 
is simply impossible, and destructive of all sciences. 
He admits that one sufficiently intelligent may 
see what conclusion must necessaiily follow— 
from the major premiss assumed; but for that 
it cannot be reasonably held that, it would not 
involve the fallacy; for the conclusion is not drawn 
from either of the premises but from both, conjoint¬ 
ly, and that the drawing of a conclusion would 
have been unnecessary, had they been present 
in the mind as the premises. 
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DeM organ supports Dr. Martioeau's view on 
tbe ground that there would uot have been any need 
of a minor premiss, had it been for the sufficiency of 
the minor, to justify the conclusion. From Marti- 
neau’s opiuiou, it would have been possible for the 
mind to arrive at the conclusion in all cases, had it 
been for its omniscience. 

The conclusions of Deductive Reasoning are en* 
tirely of au hypothetical character, sinoe here a rea- 
soner is not concerned with the truth or falsity of 
the premises, but only with the justifiability of the 
conclusion. 

Whatley teaches the necessity of Reduction of 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th figure to the first, and the all- 
importauce ol tbe dictum deonini et nello , and asserts 
that all pure categorical syllogisms are grounded on 
(1) ‘‘If two terms agree with one and the same third, 
they agree with each other ; (2) if one tirm agrees 
with another, it disagrees with one and the same 
third, these two agree with each other ” Dilemma he 
defines to be “a conditional syllogism with several 
antecedents in the major and a disjunctive minor.” 

The student has been shown how Thomson dis¬ 
cards the fourth figure and accepts the first three. 
He defiueB Dilemma as “asyllogism with a condi¬ 
tional premies, in which either of the antecedents or 

consequents is a disjunctive.” 
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Mill's— 

From Lambert’s canons for the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
figure, it ought to he clear that be does admit the 
importance of reduction of the imperfect figures to 
the first, the perfect one. 

Mixed syllogisms are mediate inferences, and 
not immediate, can be evident at once from the fact 
of their being composed of others of a different 
nature. Pure Categoricals and Pure Hypothetical 
can have Imiuedeate Infereuces. Although coming 
to an undisputed agreement as to the foundation of 
all Inductive Reasoning ; viz., (1) the Uniformity iu 
the laws of nature and (2) the necessity of causation, 
logicians differ in enumerating the conditions of 
causation. These conditions can be enumerated as 
follows 

1. Every cause is invariable, since it is to be 
sought aud found among the constituents of its effect. 

2. Every cause muBt, under all circumstaDces > 
have the same effect. 

3. If effect can be expected from a cause of 
which something can be left out as not influencing 
it, that something is to be considered as cause, and 
similarly of effect in relation to cause. 

4. Bain says, ( an antecedent and a consequent 
rising and falling together in numerical concomittano* 
an to be held as cause and effect.’ 
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5, * If two or more inataooes of a phenomenon 
under investigation have only one circumstance in 
common, that circumstance is the cause (or the effect) 
of the phenomenon.’ 

G. If in a case in which a phenomenon occurs, 
or one in which it does not occur, have every circum¬ 
stance in common except one, that one occurring 
only in the first, the circumstance present in the first 
and absent in the second, is the cause, or a neces¬ 
sary part of the cause of the phenomenon. 

No reasoning can be possible without taking for 
granted the truth of the uniformity of the laws 
of nature. It involves the fundamental Principle of 
Identity. 



QUESTIONS. 


N. B,—The marki * and + will indicate questions of 
the University F. A and SI- A. Examinations. A few questions 
Sheeted here from the Honor's Examination papers can hi 
easily answered by an F A. candidate, after he has carefully 
studied the present treatise. 

I. Define Logic from the various points of view, advocated 
fcy the different classes of philosophers, 

II. How does Ueberweg define Logic ? Is tbe definition 
defective I If so, point out the defects; and give a 
correct definition, 

(b) How do Mill and Whatley define Logic 1 

III. What apparent contradiction Hamilton’s definition 
of Logic seems to iuvolve, wliou compered with Whatley’s 
definition t 

IV. How do British logicians differ from the logicians 
in general in Europe in the subject-matter of the soienoe. 

V. What difference do you marie in the definition of a 
'concept' as given by the oonceptualists and the realists 1 
Explain by taking instances from Hamilton, Mill and 
(Spencer. 

VI. To what particular classes do the following logicians 
belong ; vis, Hamilton, MiU, Spencer, Thomson, Whatley, 
Fowler, Jevons, Ueberweg f 

VCl. What does Herbert Spencer mean by Non-Ego 
Hive tlie subject-matter of his defiaitiouof Logic. 
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VHI. Distinguish between Rani Logic and Formal Logic, 
and a Real truth aud a Formal truth. 

IX. What fourth division d» some of the Logician* add to 
the three general divisions of Logic. Whereiu does the 
importance of this additional division lie f 

X. Lay down the fundamental principles of though, 
or axioms end postulates of logio. 

(b) Are tliere cases in which the principle* of o"ii> 
trndiction, and of the Excluded Middle admit of exceptions t 
If there are, show what they are. 

XI. Name the two Logicians, who have enunciated the 
Fundamental Principle of consistency. Enumerate the 
seven Fundamental , Pi inciplrs of lteduotive Logic. Say 
which of these are the chief ones. Can you show howto 
uednee the Fundamental Principle of contradiction, and 
that of tire Excluded Middle from the Fundamental Princi¬ 
ple of Identity ? 

XII. In addition to the four Fundamental Principles of 
Deductive Logic, having aside, of couise, Aristotle’s Dic¬ 
tum, the General rules of syllogism, and Mathematical 
axioms, Uoherweg adds another, viz , the Axiom or Principle 
of suflieient Reasou to the rest; and how is it that even 
after this addition he counts them four m nil J 

XIII. Explain what you understand by the following 
fa) a priori, (b) a posteriori and (c)a fortiori. 

10. llow do the British Logicians differ from the other 
Logicians i 

• XIY. Distinguish the following terms—Connotation, 
denotation; quantity, quality ; definition, description • me¬ 
diate and immediate inferences; distributed and undistri¬ 
buted terms. 
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XV. Explain clearly the difference between attributives 
end obetraot terms ; and state to which class do the follow* 
lag terms belong i—Circle, figure, honesty, gold, virtue 
subject, possession ; Presidency College student*, the 
candidates for this examination, 

XVI. Point out the logical characters©! the following 
terms 

Bismarck, monarch, triangle, needlepoint, representation, 
planetary system, the Senate of the University of Lahore, 
the present Principal of the Lahore Government College, 
a book of reference, the defeat of the Spanish Armeda, a 
mute in glorious Milton, ait idiot boy, School Board, weigbtst 
liberation, science, atmosphere, alcohol, axiom, socialism' 
veracity, constant, beautiful, and essential. 

(b) Ascertain and explain the ambiguities, whiob ^ 
affect any of the following terms 

Organ, ear, rock, corn, march, and mean. 

XVIL Explain accurately and criticise 11 The denotation 
aud connotation of a term vary inversely.” 

XVIII. Do names and terms vary from each other in their 
funotiouB f What is a concept ? and what is the relation 
between a concept and a term 1 Give a methodical classifi¬ 
cation of terms. 

XIX. To what conditions must definitions always con¬ 
form iu order to be valid 1 

(b) Teat the following definitions.— 

i. Food is that which is swallowed. 

it. Flower is that part of a plant wh>eb is fragrant. 

sis Logic is a science of human knowledge, 

<* Tin is a metal lighter than gold. 
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v Diamond is a kiml of carbon. 

vi Vico is opposite of virtne. 

wi Cheese is a cnsooos preparation of raillir. 

viii Itnat is I he red deqnnmation of old iron. 

ix A man is a knowing animal. 

x Knowledge is power. 

(e) Define the following terms College University, 
Municipality, a Hoard of Examiners, gravitation, 
consistency, binary, franchise, imagiuatiou, 
honesty, communion, honor, club and dictionary. 
XX Characterise the following propositions.*— 
t A horse, a horse, a kingdom for a horse. 
ii Vutue consists neither in excess nor defect of 
action, but in a certain mean degree. 
iti The glories of our blood aud"state are shadows, 
not substantial things. 

iv Private property should be respected in war. 

v No woman should he admitted to lhe franchise. 

vi Capital punishmeut ought to he abolished. 

vii Writ ten examinations are not a safe test of merit. 

viii Mnny men are not so clever. 

ix Most people are wanting in faith. 

Give the logical character of each of the propositions:-—- 

(a) . Only the brave deserve the fair, 

( b ) . I shall not all die. 

(c) . No one is always happy. 

id). One kind of motal at least is liquid. 

(e). Not many of the metals are brittle. 

# XXI. Define Division ; stale the rules of Logic*! Diti> 
■ion, aud examine by their aid the correctness of the 
following.*— 

(a). Mind into a slats Of knowing, otatoc of fooling, *0# 
Mates of willing. 
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(b). Man into body anil inind (c) Man into vertebrate 
and jnvertebrate*'(dXMie inhabitants of a Iowa into men, 
women,’nrtizfttif<,'[>rofeisional..men, lawyers, carpenters, the 
niHgiairate, mid the poor. (e). Nations into progressive 
ami stationary. 

*XXII. Show by example the difference between gene- 
lie anil specific properly"; inseparable and separable ncti- 
dens. Refer ike following predicates of ‘gold’ to their proper 
heads. 

(a). Gold is a melnl {!/) Gold iR heavier than iron 

(c) Gold is found in Australia (d) Gold is yellow (e) Gold is 
in Latin, aitrum. 

XXIII What is a theory ? What is a predication ? What 
do you mean by the Theory of Predication ? Give Martineau, 
Hamilton, and Ueberweg’s views on the theory of piedication 
and slate what remarks cau be reasonably made against the 
attiibutive theory. 

• XXIV. (<) Explain permutation ; supply the process to 
the following examples 

(a). No one can hope Tor success without industry. 

(&) Oaty a man of genius can hope for success without 
industry. 

(<•) All the greatest nations, that the world has ever seen, 
have been disinclined to luxury. 

(d) Upr'ght men are indifferent to flattery. 

XXV Draw conclusions by various modes of immediate 
inference from ‘All intelligent men have a sense of economy,* 

«XXVI Define mood, figure ; show that in the 3rd 
figure, the minor premiss mast be affirmative, sad that 
in the 4th, neither premise can be 0. 
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XXVII. Two premises ami a conclusion being given, 
show how to determine— 

(a). Tlie major, and middle terms - (b) the order of til* 
premises ; (c) the figure ; (el) the mood , the validity of 
syllogism. Apply your method to the following examples :— 
No untruthful man is fit for a responsible position. 

Some men of strong will have no ragaid for truth ; 
Theiefore some of those, who are for a responsible position, 
are not tnen of strong will, 

XXVIII. Exaplaiu and exemplify the formation -of 
terms, and thence deduce the relation belweeu the extensive 
and intensive capacity of common terms. 

XXIX. Whnt are the 1 heads of predicables’ 1 In what 
propositions may the predicate (a) a species, (b) a property 
<e) on inseparable accident, (d) a separable accident be used I 
In each of these instances, state what kinds of terms may 
appear ns the subject and the predicate respectively. State 
piecisely Mill's theory of Predication. 

° XXX. Explain the ambiguity of the term Inference. 
Define Inunedenta Inference, and explain u Conversion by 
negation." Give the converse of (u) Great !*• Dion* of the 
Ephesians, (6) All Europeans ore Germans, (e) Virtue is a 
condition of happiness. Are hypothetical reasoning forms of 
Iminedeateinfereuce ? Give reasons for your answer. 

0 XXXI. Give the possible combinations of A, E, I, 0, to 
determine which of all the possible combinations of them as 
premises lead to valid conclusions. State fully each step 
in the process. 

® XXXII. Give the* genus or species, differentia, a pro¬ 
perty, or au aooidens of each of the following,—Triangle^ 
plant, Register of the University of Calcutta. Beast of 
burden. 
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* XXXIII. What different opinions have been held 
regarding the modality of propositions I Is the proposition 
" Soolt generally sat in the chair," equivalent to “ Scott 
was the general sitter in the chair " ? 

* XXXIV. How may a conclusion be drawn from 
probable premises ? 

* XXXV. Define the following termsAnalytical and 
Synthetical judgments; Modality; Fundamental laws of 
thought; Enthymeme ; Analogy. 

° XXXVI Prove the fourth figure ; reduce any one of its 
moods- 

* XXXVII Discuss the statement that “ every syllogism 
is a Petitio Prinoipii." 

* XXXVIII Distioguish between particular premiss and 
probable premises. 

(i) Explain the conditions of a legitimate inference from 

two particular premises, and specify the character of the 
inference. 1 

(ii) Explain the inference which may be drawn from two 
probable premises. 

* XXXIX (i) Given either a particular major, or * 
Particular minor in the fourth figure, to flud in each case 
the mood. 

(ii) Shew that if the minor premiss be negative, the 
middle term is but ouce universal. 

* XL (i) Prove the special rules of the Third Figure; 
•nd (ii) that, if one premiss of a syllogism be particular* 
the conclusion must be particular. 
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t XLI What is the nee of Reduction. Exemplify both 
kinds by reducing tbe two following syllogisms 

(a) . Some magistrates are not strong men, but all 
magistrates have to preserve peace aud order ; therefore 
some have to preserve peace snd order who are not strong 
men 

( b ) All works of history must contain more or less of 
error, though some of them are nritteu with great ability ; 
therefore some works written with great ability are not 
altogether trustworthy. 

XLII Explain what you mean liy Reductio per deduction - 
tm an. impossibile. Reduce Caroko and Bokardo by Jtbis 
method. 

XLIII t Describe the Aristotellian or progressive and 
Goclen'an or repressive forms of Sorites, and prove the ruieB 
which govern each. 

XLIV f Give a reasoned estimate of the value of 
Hamilton’s doctrines ; 

(а) Of the quantification of predicate. 

(б) Of the forms of hypothetical and disjunctive 
reasonings, being formB of immedeate inference. 

f XLV. Compare the views of the provinoe of Bogie 
given by (a) Sir W. Hamilton and (fi) Mr. J.S. Mill. 

® XLYI. Define the Dilemma, and mention tbe different 
forms it assumes. 

Examine If the books in the Alexandrian library are 
in conformity with the Koran, there is no need of them ; 
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If they are never adverse to the Koran, they should be 
destroyed. 

* XLVII. State and explain the various forms of complex 
syllogism. Determine— 

(а) to what elans each of the following syllogisms 
belong 

(б) its validity. 

e 

(i) 1£ schoolmasters can claim exemption fiom poor 
rates, U must be either by statute or by the common law ; 
but neither does the statute exempt them, nor the common 
law apply ; therefore, they cau claim no such exemption, 

(<i) If Lord Bacon is right, it is improper to slock a 
new colony with the refuse of Ihe jails ; but this allows 
not to he improper of our late method of colonizing ifew 
South Wales o« a wise one , if this be wise; therefore Lord 
Bacon is not right. 

(iii). If the studies prescribed by the Calcutta University 
tend to advance a man in life, they are useful ; if they 
tend to increase national and private wealth, they aie useful; 
but the prescribed couise of studies has neither the oue 
tendency nor the other ; therefore they ate useless. 

* XLVIII Write out all the forms of conjunctive and dig. 
jnnetive syllogism. To what does Hamilton reduce these 7 
What is Hill’s view of the disjunctive proposition ? 

* XL1X Lay down the laws for a logical division. Ex¬ 
emplify the division and suh-dtvi&ion of a common term. 
Stats the logical names given to terms to mark their several 
positions and Bub-divis’ous, 
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L. Prove the following rules:— 

If one premiss of a syllogism be particular, the conclusion 
must be particular. 

Iu the first figure the major premiss must he uni reran). 

In the thud figure the conclusion must be particular. 

LI. What is au eathymeme ? Has tho word undergone 
chauges in the meaning of it 1 

(b) Poiut out the premises suppressed in the following:— 

i Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit tho 
earth. 

it The soienoe of Logio is very useful, it enables US 
to detect oar adversary’s fallacies. 

tit He must be at Hew York, for he is not at London. 

it> I shall not determine any opinions from books, for 
I have uoue. 

t> Whosoever loveth wine shall not be trusted of any 
man; for he cannot be trusted. 

vi WbateB are not true fishes, for they respire ftir; 

moreover they Buckle their young. 

vii The Queen is at Windsor, for the Eoyal standard 

is flying. 

via The nation has a right to good government; 
therefore, it may rebel against bad government 

LII. Examine the following arguments :— 

(1) None but Whites are civilised, 

Hindus are not whites; 

Therefore, they are not civilised, 
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(2) II virtue is voluntary, vice is voluntary ; 

But vice is voluntary ; 

Theiefore, so is virtue. 

(S) All that glitters is not golil; 

But my chain glitters ; 

Therefore, it is not gold. 

(4) AU material things gravitate, air gravitates; air is 
therefore material. 

(5J Philosophers are spt to undervalue common sense ; 
Beid is a philosopher ; therefore Reid is apt to uudervai ue 
common sense. 

(6) My opinions must he true, for none but a prejudiced 
and vmcaudid person like yontaell would wish to gaiuaay 
them. 

(?) The soul always thinks, inasmuch as to think is its 
nature as a coguative substance. 

(6) I can afford to buy these books ; I can afford to buy 
these pictures; I oau ufford to buy these statuettes. The 
hooka, the pictures, and the statuettes are all that I at 
preseut wish to purchase ; 1 can, therefore, buy everything 
that I want to buy. 

(9) All animals are either birds, beasts or fishes. A bat 
is not a bird, because it brings forth its young alive; it is 
not n beast, because it Bios iu the air, and it is uot a fish ; 
therefore, a bat is not an animal. 

(10) “ It is absurd for you, for many years to advocate the 
couaisteut liberties of the people, to turn round now and to 
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profess lids extraordinary affection for despotic government. 
Your ancestors, if they were alive, would blush for such a 
degenerate descendant.” 

(11) “ My clieul is charged with murder. The evidence 
against him consists of a number of ciicuuistnnoes so trivial 
that you examine each one Repaintely, you mutit reject it 
as fm mailing no conclusive proof of guilt; I call upon yos, 
therefore, to acquit ilie prisoner." 

(12) If I were in your place, I should punish this man 
severely ; but I am not. 

(13) India comprehends Bengal; Bengal does not 
comprehend Bombay; therefore, India does not comprehend 
Bombay, 

(14) Gold is heavier than lead, and is heavier than 
silver; silver is heavier thau tin ; therefore gold is heavier 
than tin. 

(15) Most men have brothers ; most men have sisters. 
Is there any conclusion deducible, and why 1 

(1C) “We can have no conception of anything but what 
resembles ejtiie sensation or ides of our minds; but the 
seneatiou or idea of our minds can resemble nothing but the 
sensations and ideas of our minds, therefore the conoiaBion 
is evident. What conclusion ?” 

(17) “ Predestination makes met* immoral ; for if man 
be predestined to salvation, Iiib exertion must be useful; 
predestiued to damnation, it must be unavailing.” 

(18) My hand touches the pen, ths pen touches the paper; 
therefore, iny hand touches the paper. 
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(19) The Germans are a literary nation 5 therefore A B, 
who is o German, is a literary man. 

(20) Alexander is the son of Philip; therefore Philip is 
the father of Alexander. 

( 21 ) He must be a Mahomedan; for ail Mahomedans 
hold th's opinion. 

(22) Mercy but murders, pardoning those that kill. 

(231 All law is an abridgment of liberty, and consequently 
Of happiness. 

(24) A student of history is compelled to admit the 
truth of the law of progress, for he fiuds that the society 
never stood still. 

(25) Every hen comes from an egg; every egg comes from 
R hen; therefore, every egg comes from an egg. 

(26) Treason doth never prosper .• what’s the Teasou 1 

(27) Ho beast so fierce hut shows some toncb of piiy. 
But I know none, therefore 1 am no beast. 

(28) He who calls yon a man speaks truly ; he who calls 
you a fool calls you a man ; therefore he who calls you a 
fool speaks truly. 

(29) Large colonies are detrimental lo the power of o State 
as overgrowu limbs to the vigour of Ihe human hotly. 

(dQ) If I were in your place, I should puuisb this man 
setereiy, hut 1 am not. 
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(31) Haste makes waste, waste makes waut; therefore ft 
mau never loses by lie 1 ay. 

(32) All wen are responsible ; at! men will be rewarded or 
punished ; therefore nil men wilt be reworded or punished* 

(33) The stoics teach that we should live according to 
nature, in obedience to conscience, with pious resignation 
to the divine will; Bishop Bailor teaches the same lesson ; 
therefore Bishop Butler is a stoic. 

(34) I remember what 1 have read ; I have rend every lino 
cf Milton; therefor", I lememher eveiy line of Milton. 

(35) The missing watch was found under your pillow t 
that is n presumption against you ; therefore 1 shall presume 
Hud you me a thief. 

(36) If you eat too much, you suffer from indigestion j you 
do suffer from indigestion ; Uieiefore, you eat too much. 

(37) If the student has fever, he is unfit to attend the 
examination ; but be ie uufit to attend ; therefore he has 
fever. 

(38) If it be fated that you recover from your present 
disease, you will recover whether you call a Doctor or not; 
again if it be fated that you do not recover from you 
present disease, you will not reoover whether you call in a 
Doctor or sot ; but one or other of these contradictories is 
fated, therefore it can be of no service to call in a doctor. 

(39) Suppose Achilles to move ten times as fast ss the 
Tortoise, but the Tortoise to have the start of Achilles, 
say, by one tenth the distauce to be traversed when 
Achilles has armed at a point from which the Tortoise 
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slatted, the Tortoise will still be one-third part of the 
whole distance in advance of him, when Achillea lias reached 
the poiut will still be one thousandth p..rt of tbo whole 
distance in advance of him; and so on. Thus Achilles 
will never be able to pngs. 

(Fallacy of Achilles and Tortoise). 

(40) The scai cif_y of a dear year, by diminishing the 
demand of labor, lends to lower its price, as the high price 
of provision tends lo robe it. I ho plenty of a cheap year, 
outlie contrary, by inciensing the dtuiuml, lends to taiee 
the prioc of labor, an the cheapness of piovibions tends to 
lower it. In the oidiuary variations of the price of pro¬ 
visions, those two oppi site causes seem to couuteibalnnce 
one another; which is piolm* ly in puit the reason why the 
wages of labor aie eietywheie bo much more steady and 
permanent than piice of piovisions. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations. 

(41) We are not inclined to asciihe much practical value 
to that analysis of the induct ice method which Bacon has 
given in the second book of the Novum Oryanam, It is 
indeed an eluhoiate and comet analysis. But it is uu 
analysis of that, which we me all doing from morning to 
night, and which we continue to do even in our dreams- 

hlaoiiiiiy, Essay on Bacon. 

(42) A system of government, which extends to those 
actions that are pci formed secretly, must he one which 
teferB toa legulardivine tiovideueeiu this life, or to the 
reward or punishment of another world. Every peifect 
system of government must extend to those actions 
which aie performed secretly; do system of government. 
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therefore, can lie perfect, which refer* either fo a regain* 
divine providence in this life or to Ihe rewards and punish¬ 
ment of another world. 

Warhurioii’s Divine Legation. 

( 43 ) The connexion of soul and body cannot he compre¬ 
hended or explained ; but it must he believed ; therefore 
something must be believed which cannot be comprehended 
or explained. 

Whatley. 

(44) Meat and driuk ore necessnries of life : the revenues 
of Vitellius are spent on rueut and drink : therefore the 
revenues of V'tellius were spent on necessaries of life* 

Whatley. 

(45) Nothing is lieuviei Iban plntuin; feathers ore heavier 
than nothing ; therefore feathers ore heavier than Platiua. 

Whotley. 

(4f>) I cannot aacept jour opinion as true, for it seems to 
me llrut its recongietioa by Iho masses would be atleuded 
with the most injur intis consequences to society. 

(47) L 'gic is indeed Worthy of being cultivated, if Aris- 
tot'e is to be regarded as infallible, but he is not : Logic 
therefore is not worthy of being cultivated. 

Wbatley. 

(48) Warm countries ulone produce wines; Spain is n 
warm couulry; therefore, Spain produces wine. 

WhrilUy, 

(49) Of (wo evils the less is to be preferred: occasional 
turbulence being a less evil than rigid despositiou is to be 
preferred to it. 

(50) Inin a Jew. flidli not a J w eyes? Unth not n 
Jvw hands, organs, dimensions, smses, affections, passions. 
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fed with the seme food, burl with the Some weapons, subject 
to the same diseases, healed by the same menus, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is ? 
Jf you prick us, do we not bleed? If you po'son ue, do we not 
die? and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are 
like you in the rest, w9 will resemble you in that. 

Shakespeare. 

LI II. Which of the Logicians do n»t recognize the neces¬ 
sity of reduction ? Which of them discard the fourth figure? 
Give I lie canons of syllogism for the diHorent figures as 
established _hy Thomson and Lambert. 

LIV. Wlintoro mixed syllogism ? Is there any distinction 
between a syllogism end a Dilemma t 

LV. Stato the rules of valid conversion. Point out the 
mistakes often made in coutrnpositive eoiiveision, 

LVI. Classify fallacies. Test the following arguments 
staling each in complete logical bum : — 

(a) A’* advice ought to be rejected, because his character 
is uot good. 

( b ) . 1 cannot n»aist y ou, because I do uot deem it right 
to encourage beggnts. 

(c) . Eveiy man has a right to inculcate ins own opinions, 
theiefore a magistrate is justified ill using his power to 
propagate his loligioua views, 

{d). The chance you advise cannot te foi onr good, 
because itis conlraiy l<> the institution of our ancestors. 

(«) A successful teacher must either be Tery industrious 
or very talented ; Gibbon wus very iudustiious, therefore he 
Was uot very talented, 

46. Illustrate how the connotation and denotation of a 
term vary inversely. 
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LVII.i ,\Froba\)le mediate reasoning is generally taken as 
formal or experimental. How do you distinguish the latter 
from the former ? Lay dowu rules for both the processes of 
reasoning. * 

LVIIL Give the canons of syllogism as laid down by 
Thomson, Lambert, and Mill. Show whether the canons 
of any of the logicians differ iu any way from those of 
another. 

LIX. Does James Martineau defend syllogism against the 
attack of Mill ? If he does so, show how be does, 

LX. What does Hamilton mean by figured andunfigured 
syllogism i Explain the terms with examples. 


ssmsssasssBEsssssssss 

THE END. 
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